| for motor traffic. 
|B specialised by discouraging their suitability for access to 
" @ buildings abutting on them, crossing points being limited 
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AND 


SAFETY ON 


a, pum truly appalling scale on which accidents occur on 

our roads with a loss of life amounting to some 
1,500 per annum has for long been a matter of the gravest 
ncern and the cry of “Safety first ’ is in every mouth. 
“BBut only recently has a serious effort been made to 
Bamalyse the causes and deduce from a studied investiga- 
tion the appropriate line of action. Two valuable 
“Bontributions with this as their objective have appeared 
‘Bistely: one in Lt.-Col. Mervyn O’Gorman’s pamphlet 
Bm “Road Transport” (referred to in our Leader of 
December 4), and the other on Mr. Alker Tripp’s 
book on “ Town Planning and Road Transport” (re- 
viewed on page 551). Both these point out that the 


-‘Soumerous futile attempts that have been made to 


§ remedy this evil have been based on a misunderstanding 
of the main causes. 

At first, it was imagined that a cure could be found 
Fin speed restrictions; this failed and the blame was 
next put on reckless driving. Both this and incompetence 
were ultimately found to be a relatively small factor 
in the accident list. Lt.-Col. O’Gorman makes the case 
very clear when he points out that statistics show that 
# among three million drivers, these were involved on the 


*_Baverage in a minor accident once in 13 years of driving, 


and a fatality only in 400 years. Everyone would, 
we think, agree that considering the present road 
conditions, this shows a generally high standard of 
| efficiency, and that the failure is not here, but in the 
| @ lack of adaptation of traditional habits to the present 


"Ptraffic arrangements and the design of the roads. 


It seems to have taken a long time to realise that to 
moss a busy road, even with your faculties in good 
working order, is more dangerous than to trespass on a 
" @nilway and that while the latter has been guarded 
» Bior 100 years, we have taken only a few tentative 
| @measures for the road. Only recently has it been 
~ # claimed that the arterial road should be strictly reserved 
Other busy traffic routes should be 


and controlled by signals. Pedal cyclists are recognised 
4% a difficult problem, and though separate routes can 
be provided in many cases it does not appear to be 
> @ wiversally practicable—though it may be—to provide 
- Balternative routes, enabling them to be excluded from 


the principal arterials. 


Mr. Alker Tripp has pointed out that not even the 
most uniformly self-possessed among us can, claim to 
be free from an occasional fit of abstraction or absence 
of mind, and if this occurred at a critical moment, 
whether driving or on foot, disaster might ensue. Both 
he and Lt.-Col. O’Gorman urge a complete census of 
cidents, including their nature and location, as well 
% other characteristics, enabling an efficient study to 
be made of all the types of risk in order to plan the 
Mmedies required. Reduced speed is not recognised 
48 one of these ; defects in the system of traffic control are 
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accountable for a much larger proportion of the accident 
roll. Another factor is the tendentious publicising of 
the legal right of pedestrians to use the carriageway ; 
this may have once been reasonable, but it is now 
obsolete and independent provision for vehicles and 
pedestrians is obviously overdue. The repeal of this law 
is consequently essential. 

It is quite clear that apart from a good deal of re- 
planning, a number of constructive adjuncts to our 
road system will be required. Footbridges or subways 
will be necessary, approached by ramps and not steps, 
for the benefit of prams and possibly cyclists. Subways 
are preferable as they need only be about 10 feet deep, 
while bridges have to be taken up to a height of about 
18 feet ; this difference outweighs the extra cost. There 
must also be a greater provision of roundabouts, over and 
under crossings, and other facilities for the expanding 
requirements of fast traffic. The well-known clover leaf 
plan takes up a good deal of space, and is not likely 
to be so much employed in this country where economy 
in the use of ground is important. In town areas many 
other expedients are being considered and the in- 
vestigation of these is being diligently pursued, in view 
of the relative claims of amenity and economy. 

There is one improvement definitely needed that is 
less costly than those we have been discussing, namely, 
that when the time comes for replacing all our road 
signs the opportunity must be taken advantage of to 
revise the entire programme for these. Some fifteen 
years ago propositions were made for this and a few 
experimental specimens were put up, but the changes 
involved were more than the Ministry of Transport felt 
inclined to face and nothing further was done in the 
matter, though it has long been recognised that the then 
existing types of direction signs were unsuited to 
motorists, not warning them sufficiently in advance and 
tending to distract them at a critical point much too 
near the actual junction or crossing, only occasionally 
supplemented by special warning notices. It is essential 
that motor drivers should get their directions at least 


’ fifty yards before a crossing or turning point, and they 


might with advantage have an idea as to what to expect 
some 50 to 100 yards further away still. The proposi- 
tions above referred to covered both these demands ; 
suitable places having been chosen, the boards carrying 
the inscriptions, road numbers, arrow lines to towns, 
and distances, were triangular in shape and placed as 
follows : for roads to the right or the left the apex of the 
triangle was likewise pointed right or left; for cross 
roads the apex was upwards ; and for T or Y junctions, 
downwards. Thus, as soon as the driver came within 
sight of the board he would know what to expect, 
and if in doubt as to his route would have time to pull 
up and read the particulars in a safe position and not in 
awkward proximity to the road junction, the very 
worst location in which to have to study the choice 
of route. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


Ulster Town Planning. 

THE Royal Society of Ulster Archi- 
tects has appointed a special commit- 
tee to deal with town planning and 
post-war reconstruction, and _ state- 
ments will be prepared for official con- 
sideration. Into the statements will 
come opinions regarding post-war 
housing, construction, design and lay- 
out; town-planning proposals for a new 
civic centre; and the Scott and Uth- 
watt reports and their relation to 
Northern Ireland. 

The Society is also arranging a com- 
petition, open to its members, asso- 
ciates and students, to submit designs 
for the layout of a city centre for 
Belfast, comprising an area of approxi- 
mately one mile radius from the City 


Hall. Messrs. D. Winston, B.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A., J. H. Stevenson, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and R. H. Gibson, 


F.R.I.B.A., have been appointed as 
assessors to adjudicate on the designs 
and to award prizes of £40, £10, and 
£5. 


Production Committees for Building. 

One of the most important innova- 
tions in the war-time building industry 
is the policy of joint discussions be- 
tween contractors’ and operatives’ 
elected tepresentatives. Six months 
ago joint committees were already set 
up on some 40 sites under the Ministry 
of Works alone, and by now there must 
be many more. A report issued by the 
A.B.T. (“ Production Committees for 
Building, and the Technician’s Part in 
them,” A.B.T., 118, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, price 6d.) describes the working 
of these committees at first hand. The 
report is written particularly to en- 
courage technical men to develop this 
method of meeting what may otherwise 
seem to be inevitable difficulties. 


Books and Magazines for Forces. 

Tue Prime Minister recently made 
a broadcast appeal for books and 
magazines for the men and women of 
the Forces. The Service Libraries and 
Books Fund was set up at the begin- 
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ning of the war at the request, of the 
three Service departments, and since 
its inception nearly 14,000,000 books 
and magazines have been distributed 
to the Fighting Forces in all parts of 
the world. Books and magazines have 
a comparatively short life under the 
conditions and hazards of active ser- 
vice. This fact, together with the 
ever-growing number of troops, and 
the acute shortage of new books on 
the market, makes it necessary for the 
Fund to ask for the continuous sup- 
port of all members of the community. 
As Mr. Churchill said: ‘‘ If you have 
seen, as I have seen on my many visits 
to the Forces, and particularly in the 
Middle East, the need for something 
to read during the long hours off duty 
and the pleasure and relief when that 
need is met, you would gladly look, 
and look again, through your book- 
shelves and give what you can. If you 
hesitate to part with a book which has 
become an old friend, you can be sure 
that it will be a new friend to men on 
active service.”’ Almost any post office 
will take books and magazines if 
handed in unwrapped, unstamped and 
unaddressed. They will then be dis- 
tributed to all the Services where most 
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required. We are sure our readers yjjj 
make their contribution to this moy 
important work. 

Bromley Church: Architectural 


Appointment. 
THe Bromley (Kent)  Parochig 


Church Council "hes appointed Mr, J 
Harold Gibbons to be the architey 
responsible for the rebuilding, on th 
former site, of the parish church 9 
8.8. Peter and Paul, Bromley, which 
was destroyed by enemy action jp 
April, 1941. The only portion of this 
old church now standing is the 
damaged ancient tower, and this it js: 
proposed completely to repair and 
incorporate in the new structure, upon 
which work is planned to begin a; 
soon after the war as conditions and 
funds permit. 


Timber Control Board Disbanded. 

Tue Timber Control Board of th 
Ministry of Supply, having now largely 
achieved the purposes for which it was 
set up, is to be disbanded. This is in 
conformity with the general policy oj 
the Ministry to reduce committees tp 
the absolute minimum in the interests 
of economy of time and man-power. 
The Consultative Committee which 
represents the industry is to continue 
in existence for the purpose of confer. 
ring with the Director of Home Timber 
Production. The new arrangements 
will not affect the status of either the 
Timber Controller or the Director oj 
Home Timber Production. 


Supplies of Timbers. 

Ir is felt that consumers engaged on 
Government orders or other work of 
national importance and who need 
seasoned home-grown timber are not 
fully aware of the facilities available 
for ensuring supplies of such timber. 
Consumers may make application to 
their Area Officer on Form T.C.3/8/$ 
to acquire home-grown converted tin- 
ber for seasoning purposes, and, pr 
vided that they can satisfy him thai 
the quantity applied for is in keeping 
with their reasonable requirements 
and that, proper storage and seasoning 
facilities exist, a licence will probably 
be granted. Attention is drawn to the 
condition on the T.C.3/8/9 licence # 
the effect that the timber acquired 
may not be disposed of, and may ii 
be subjected to any process other than 
seasoning, nor otherwise treated, used 
or consumed, except under the autho 
rity of a consumer’s licence, Fom 
T.C.3/8/2(S), or Form T.C.3/8/2, 
supported where necessary by the 
appropriate certificate to purchase. 4 
list. of reorganised Area Officers is 
page 555. 

An Appointment. 

Mr. Ian A. Moopte, : 
Master of Works to Aberdeuiaa 
County Council, has been reco 
mended for appointment as archilet 
and Master of Works to Perth al 
Kinross County Council. 


Housing in Glasgow. 

Gtascow Corporation Housing Com 
mittee has decided to ask permissid® 
to acquire the necessary land so thé 
building of 100,000 houses may cl 
mence as soon as hostilities cease. 


A.R.LBA. By 
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CLIVEDEN, BUCKS. 


LORD ASTOR’S GIFT TO 
THE NATION. 


loxp AsTOR HAS ARRANGED TO HAND 
ower his house and estate at Cliveden, 
Buckinghamshire, to the National Trust. 
lord Astor’s gift includes the monetary 
adowment needed for its upkeep, and 
vith the house he is giving many of the 
furnishings, among them the tapestries in 
the great hall and fine examples of Lely 
ad other masters. The famous Cliveden 
Woods, with their mile-long frontage to 
tte Thames, are also part of the gift. The 
amenities of Cliveden Reach, one of the 
most beautiful stretches of the river, have 
lf some years been protected by a plan- 
ting scheme prepared for Lord Astor and 
lord Desborough by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie. 

Cliveden was originally the home of the 
cond Duke of Buckingham, and was de- 
signed by Captain Wynne about 1666. 
Thomas Archer added some colonnades in 
i687, and later additions were made in 
1% by Giacomo Leoni, designer of Moor 
Park. “In 1795 the house was burnt down 
iad left derelict till 1824, when it was 
‘built for Sir George Warrender, who 
sed of it to the Duke of Suther- 
d, when it was promptly burnt down 
‘gin. The present building was designed 
1850 by Sir Charles Barry, who adapted 
ihe front to the elevation as it appears in 
pels Vitruvius Britannicus about 


He retained Wynne’s nine bays in 
# front but instituted an Ionic order 
mith an unbroken entablature round the 
ineze, of which Mr. Gladstone composed 
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the inscription ; ‘‘ Posita Consilio ingenio 
Caroli Barri. . .’’ In 1861 the campanile 
and stable block were added by Henry 
Clutton, whereas the terrace pavilion is 
ascribed to Frederick Pepys Cockerell. 
Barry’s elevation is cement rendered, and 
this has been remarkably well preserved 
owing to the thick slate used as weather- 
ings over all the cornices and projections. 
In his strict regard for pure Palladianism 
Barry had gone to great pains even to the 
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CLIVEDEN. Designed by Sir Charles Barry (1850). 


provision of structural sun-blinds which 
are not allowed to interfere with the simple 
precision of the fagade. 

As to the interior, nothing of Barry’s 
work remains to-day. Mr. Astor (aéter- 
wards first Viscount Astor) employed 
Pearson, the architect of Truro Cathedral, 
who designed the hall and the staircase, 
the wooden figures of which were carved 
by W. S. Frith. Pearson designed the 
panelled library. 





THE LIBRARY, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefiy 
as possible.} 


Temporary Architectural Assistants. 


To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 

S1r,—The letter from “ A.R.I.B.A.” 
(The Builder, December 11) is in a 
strain which leaves no doubt that 
its author is very annoyed about some- 
thing or other; just what that some- 
thing is, however, is not so easily de- 
termined. The terms of the letter, too, 
give a good clue as to which particular 
Government Department has the mis- 
fortune to be his employer. 

Admittedly ‘‘ not a civil engineer, nor 
even an assistant to a civil engineer in 
-private practice,’’ he is nevertheless hold- 
ing down a Government job in a civil 
engineering department, and, whilst he 
may possibly be sufficiently capable to 
be employ as a tracer, or even a 
draughtsman, in such a department, I 
think it. is very wrong if he is permitted 
to design engineering schemes except 
under the direction and close supervision 
of a qualified engineer. The ‘“‘ fine points 
of architecture’’ involved in the laying 
out of Nissen huts, drainage systems, air- 
raid ghelters, etc., escape me for the 
moment, and certain of the efforts of A. 
and C.E. assistants in surveying, setting 
out, and the design of slipways, reinforced 
concrete structures, steel lattice work and 
structures generally, have been pitiful to 
see. 

Can it be that ‘‘ A.R.I.B.A.”’ objects to 
the consideration shown and “ grandiose 
description ’’ accorded to persons who are 
admittedly square pegs in round holes? 
And, speaking of ‘‘ grandiose descrip- 
tions,’’ exactly what, please, is conveyed 
by the term ‘‘ Chartered and Registered ’’ ? 

Whilst I do not for one moment admit. 
that the C.E.s and A.C.E.s concerned are 
incapable of producing ornate and daintily 
coloured pictures of utility structures if 
these are necessary, I still fail to see the 
logic of ‘‘ A.R.I.B.A.’s”’ objection to the 
appearance of a C.E.’s signature on his 
drawings. Has he not read books, reputed 
to be ‘‘ by ”’ great authors, who have had 
nothing whatever to do with the printing, 
excepting the direction of the employer 
of the foreman printer and the correction 
of his proofs? 

Part of the trouble is that A. and C.E. 
Assistants have so much time on their 
hands that they find themselves able to 
write at length on these petty subjects, 
whereas it is only occasionally that an 
engineer nowadays can afford to snatch 
the time necessary for drafting a reply. 

It seems rather futile to point out to 
such people that, since the ‘“‘ finer points 
of architecture ’’ would be somewhat at a 
discount in the event of German occupa- 
tion of the country, better results may be 
looked for when A. and C.E. Assistants 
decide to use up a proportion of their 
‘‘ paddy ’’ against the enemy. A. C. E. 


Temporary Civil Servants’ Hardship. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder, 

Sir,—Many British citizens have 
joined the Civil Service as temporary 
Civil Servants for war-time service 
only. They have accepted appoint- 
ments which necessitate living at far 
distant places, separated from their 
families. This means keeping two 
homes going on only one salary (with- 
out any income tax relief), for the 
Treasury has said that they are not 
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entitled to lodging allowance. Perma- 
nent Civil Servants, on the other 
hand, receive a lodging allowance of 
£2 8s. 6d. a week. This means that, 
the temporary Civil Servant is severely 
handicapped, and, due to this parsi- 
monious discrimination, is barely able 
to pay his way. 

Unfortunately, the very Department— 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service—which should set a high example 
in this respect, is one of the worst 
offenders. The Institute of Professional 
Civil Servants has been able to obtain 
some redress for professional accountants, 
surveyors, clerks of works, and mechanists 
at the War Office, also at the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. All these grades 
now get the proper lodging allowance. 

In these days of emergency, hide-bound 
rules should be suspended. It seems that 
the Government is taking mean advantage 
of war-time necessity. The payment of 
lodging allowance to att Civil Servants 
who have to do duty away from home is 
not only overdue but imperative. Masterly 
inactivity should not be tolerated, and 
those affected should vigorously take the 
matter up with their Associations. 

JUDEX. 


Reorganisation of the Professions. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 
Sir,—It is clear that there is a 
division of opinion as to whether the 
architects, the builders and the quan- 
tity surveyors should remain, as now, 
separately organised, or whether they 
should be grouped into one great all- 
inclusive body. There is another pro- 
fession about which a similar view 
might be taken—that. of the engineers. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers—the 
parent of all engineering organisations 
—might federate with all its offshoots. 
Both these federations would then 
send representatives to a federation of 
the whole of the professions. 
Some professions appear almost isolated 


in their functions, such as _ doctors, 
teachers and veterinary surgeons, but 
building and enginéering have many 
sections. ' 


It cannot be possible for the various 
professions to remain unco-ordinated in a 
new order in which competition and 
rivalry for personal aggrandisement are to 
give place to the motive of communal ser- 
vice. In any rational economic order. 
wages, salaries and fees must be regulated 
by the whole community. Powerful 
interests must cease to charge exorbitant 
fees which make skilled services the pre- 
rogative of the rich only. 

It seems clear that there will be a great 
change in the relative distribution of 
incomes. For a considerable time legisla- 
tion has been working towards this end, 
and war has accentuatel the process. 
Practically speaking, there will be only 
two classes to share the national income— 
manual workers and professional men and 
women. The problem to be settled is the 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, December 29, 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND ReE- 
GIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. — Discussion 
on ‘The Work of the Association.” 
32, Gordon-square, W.C. 5.30 p.m. 

Hovustnc CENTRE. Open Discussion, 
“The Housing Centre: Past and Future.” 
1.15 p.m. 
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equitable division of this income betweg 
the two classes. There will be, ag ; 
appears, two great classes of employer_ 
the State and private employers, 4) 
large undertakings, it is probable, will bp 
transferred to the State, with q 
directors or officials. It looks as though 
an industrial assembly of representatiya, 
of all occupations—both employers ajj 
employed—to determine the distributig, 
of the national income, with some adjud. 
cating tribunal to settle differences, won); 
be the next phase. This would be like , 
magnified Whitley Council, not for oy 
trade cr one Government staff, but jig 
the whole body of industry. 

It cannot be supposed for a mome: 
that the chaos of strikes, overlapping, 
jealousy and unnecessary multiple institp. 
tions with their rivalries can be regarded 
as permanent conditions in a new order. 


After many years’ advocacy of th 
federal solution, [ am glad at last to fini 
some support. Mr. Bird, addressing th 
Architectural Association (Zhe Builds, 
December 4), dwelt upon the fact that th 
rank and file of architects, surveyors aj 
engineers of all kinds concerned Fit) 
building had discovered they had ; 
common basis of accord in profession 
competence and integrity, and that it wa 
a waste of effort to quarrel amongst ther. 
selves for precedence or control of th 
industry. He did not propose any & 
method of achieving the aim of cor 
solidating the building professions, bu 
some sort of union of professional societies 
or of professional men appeared desirable 
if not essential. I note also that M 
Enthoven said that professional federation 
such as had been alluded to, was the bes 
solution. - A. W. Cramptox 

8, Woodchurch-road, N.W.6. 


EXHIBITION OF N.F.S. TOYS 


In our leader of May 31, 1941, 
reviewed a brochure by Mr. Ht 
Lanchester on toys and equipment fr 
children’s nurseries. This was the outcome 
of a personally conducted effort utilisix 
samples and other oddments from art: 
tects’ offices, subsequently generously su 
ported by the building trades with supple 
of paints and other materials, includix 
builders’ waste and also crates, boxes, ¢ 
from retail tradesmen. When the auxiliay 
fire service was formed and its membes 
found that they had spare time on thet 
hands, Lady Allen of Hurtwood dist: 
buted several thousand of these lil 
books to the various centres, and wit 
these were enabled to obtain material # 
the dumps of wreckage from “blitzed 
buildings, the scope of toy-making opett 
tions expanded rapidly, and great quai 
ties have been distributed to the nursents 
The regular trade supplies being 1% 
practically shut down, this remains alms 
the only source for these. 

An exhibition of toys made by ™ 
N.F.S., London area, was opened 4 
Messrs. Dickins & Jones, Regent-strett, # 
December 9, by Mr. Ernest Brown, ® 
complimented the workers on the # 
diligence, care and thought displayed 
competition between the various gtul 
was judged by Lady Ravensdale, » 
Hamilton Hogben, and Mr. F. R. Yerbat 
The first prize was awarded to Not 
wood, the second to Paddington, and 
third to Earlswood. For soft toys,‘ 
first and second prizes went to Isling# 
and Lewisham respectively. The exhibi®! 
closed on December 19, and the toys® 
be distributed among the 224 London ® 
series, but similar work is golmg 
throughout the country with its 1,500 
more nurseries. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK, AS BOMBED. 
FROM A DRAWING BY DENNIS FLANDERS. 
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VIEW FROM THE ROAD. 
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PLAN 


CHURCH OF CHRIST THE KING, CROSSFLATTS 
MR. J. H. LANGTRY-LANGTON, A.I.A.S., ARCHITECT. 


THIS BUILDING WAS DESIGNED FOR THE Rev. JOHN 


N. Hawkswell, of the Presbytery, Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Bingley, and commenced a few days 
before the outbreak of war. It is well placed on 
the hillside adjoining the main road between 
Bingley and Keighley. Simplicity is the keynote of 
the elevations. Ornament is restricted to the eaves 
cornice and circular-headed windows, characteristic 
of the Early Christian churches. 

The walls are faced with local stone, lined inside 
to dado height with ‘‘Harrotex’’ sand-faced bricks, 
which also form the Communion rails; the dado of 
light-coloured stone forms the springing of the 
elliptical arches to sanctuary and aisles. Above the 


dado the walls are plastered and distempered cream 
colour. The roof is covered with ‘‘Hardrow”’ slates, 
underlined with bitumen-felt on fibre board which 
is exposed untreated inside the church between the 
rafters, and provides the requisite sound absorption 
and insulation. 

An appearance of loftiness is obtained in the nave 
by the use of specially designed roof trusses and 
the introduction of an arched dividing wall between 
the side aisle and:nave, which, besides giving better 
proportion, lends interest to the interior. The ellip- 
tical sanctuary arch from which a crucifix is sus- 
pended forms a most imposing feature. There is 
accommodation for two hundred persons, and the 
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church is designed to allow for extension on the 
west side. 

Sacristy, choir vesiry and 
by a corridor behind the sanctuary. 
a large basement for storage under the sanctuary, 
heating chamber and staircase adjoining. Heating 
is by low pressure. Lighting is by ‘‘ Holophane” 


offices are connected 


There is also 


units suspended from bosses of hammer-beam 
trusses. The high altar is a massive block of light- 
coloured stone on four ornamental supports sur- 


mounted by a domed tabernacle of lacquered brass. 
The reredos of the high altar is of green and gold 
tapestry; canopy and sanctuary furnishings of 
carved oak. The Lady altar is of the same mate- 
rials as the high altar, and is surmounted by a 
marble figure of Our Lady. Doors, eic., are of 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


prouze rurniture. Special space is 


for parking cars, and the drive, some 


oak with 
reserved 


200 ft. long, provides further accommodation. The 
total cost, including furnishings, was £3,553. 

The mason, joiner, plumber and glazier and 
plasterer was Mr. Walter Smith, of Gilsiead, 
Bingley, who also executed the altars. Sub- 
contractors were: slater, Thomas Nelson & Son; 


heating, Fred Watson; electrician, W. Chattaway; 
painter and decorator, F. Langstaff; fibrous plaster, 
A. C. Boothman; sanctuary furnishings, W. 8. 
Andrews; wrought ironwork, Sutcliffe Bros. Callen- 
der’s cable was used throughout. ‘‘ Holophane ”’ 
units were supplied by Falk Stadelmann & Co., 
Ltd.; and ‘“‘Shap Granite” slates by Robert 
Abraham, Ltd.; leaded lights were by the Bradford 
Glass Co. 





VIEW LOOKING TOWARDS SANCTUARY, 


CHURCH OF CHRIST THE KING, CROSSFLATTS. 
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CITIES OF THE FUTURE 


Mr. Manninc Roserrson, F.R.1.B.A., 
read a paper on this subject to the Insur- 
ance Institute of Ireland recently. He 
said ;— 

In present conditions it is very difficult 
to speak with much confidence of the 
future of any individual city, but we may 
say with certainty that, after the war, 
there will be three kinds of cities :— 

(a) Those which have endured pro- 
longed sieges and been reduced to heaps 
of rubble. 

(b) Those which have suffered as to 
large areas from aerial bombardment. 
These will generally take the form of 
central craters of ruin with rings of 
suburbs comparatively undamaged. 

(°) Those which survive virtually 
unharmed. 


Cities such as Stalingrad and Sebastopol 
which have borne the full brunt of land 
fighting will, of course, have to be built 
de novo, not necessarily with any relation 
to the pre-war pattern. Those with central 
craters will unfortunately have lost the 
old town—and hence the beautiful and in- 
teresting part of the town; they will be 
left with exactly that part of the city 
which could best be spared—the nine- 
teenth century suburbs. Those cities 
which escape altogether should heed the 
lessons of the war and not sit back in the 
fatuous — that we have seen the last 
of war. e should remember that as 
civilisation progresses we get larger and 
larger bombs. 

Let us examine for a moment the pattern 
which is likely to be adopted in those cities 
which have to be entirely rebuilt. The 
layout of each city must depend upon a 
hundred factors, such as contours, the 
position of waterways, the climate and so 
on; but certain broad principles will be 
evident, we may be sure, in every city of 
the future. Perhaps the most important 
will be a reversal of the proportions of 
dense building to open spaces. The town 
planners have for decades joined with the 
medical profession in pointing out the 
criminal folly of overcrowding our cit 
centres. In vain. ‘‘ Economics,’’ whic 
excluded human life and health from its 
calculations, seemed to show that it 
‘‘ paid’ to pack people like herrings. 
Now and again a town came in for a 
stroke of good fortune, as was the case 
in Dublin when Phoenix Park was thrown 
open to the public, but the general idea 
was that a piece of land, if it was not built 
upon, was wasted. 


Child Delinquency. 

We hear a great deal about child delin- 
quents, but it does not seem to have 
occurred to us that it is we, rather than 
the children, who are the real delinquents. 
We should long ago have realised that 
children possess natural high spirits, and 
that if we take no steps to direct their 
energy into proper channels they will 
destroy public property and make nuisances 
of themselves generally. The Dublin Cor- 
poration has taken’a great step forward in 
starting playgrounds for children where 
they can be as active as they like, under 
suitable oman £ and through recreation 
learn to be good citizens. _ Sean for 
recreation, beginning with infancy and 
ending with gardens for the aged, will 
characterise every sensibly planned city of 
the future. As to the cost of recreational 
planning : why is it that nations will afford 
everything when it comes to war, but little 
or nothing when it comes to making life 
tolerable to citizens in peace time? 

The ‘‘ block bomb ”’ has proved a better 
advocate than any argument based upon 
human welfare in peace time, and people 


have begun to realise that bomb devasta- 
tion can best be minimised by regis, | 
plenty of open spaces for bombs to fa 

into. Of all problems coming within the 
scope of town planning, none is as im- 
portant as this insistence upon open space 
upon 4 scale far larger than anything we 
are accustomed to. This is not because 
open spaces are more important than roads, 
railways and housing, but because if we 
disregard health, culture and human hap- 
piness we can get on without open spaces. 
Our custom has been to build hospitals and 
prisons to deal largely with the wreckage 
resulting from this folly. Open spaces, 
moreover, provide the planner with that 
factor of elasticity to anticipate unfor- 
seen needs in the future. 

The cities which have been destroyed or 
largely wrecked will make this good. Will 
those cities which pass unscathed through 
the war have the vision to do the same? 

Let us now consider transport. It is 
surely an amazing thing that the Com- 
missioners of Wide Streets in Dublin 
should, over a hundred years ago, have 
given us a nucleus of strects so nearly 
suited to present-day conditions as O’Con- 
nell-street, Westmorland-street, D’Olier- 
street, Dame-street, and others. The city 
of the future has, however, many new prob- 
lems to face, due to the fact that vehicular 
speed has been multiplied by four in city 
centres and by six in the outer suburbs. 
Our cities will aim at a city centre or 
axis, or block, from which will radiate 
roads designed to carry traffic at fairly 
high speeds in safety. These radial roads 
will be linked by circumferential or ring 
roads, so that through traffic can avoid 
the city centre. It is not as a rule appre- 
ciated that standing and stopping vehicles 
reduce the effective carriageway by 10 ft. 
Thus a 40-ft. busy road with shops on 
each side corresponds in traffic capacity to 
a 20-ft. road with unobstructive sides. A 
radial road will have to give easy access 
to the aerodrome, the site of which will 
have to be selected with the greatest care. 

We mentioned the overcrowding of city 
centres and a similar problem will face 
every large town—the question of how to 
prevent it from sprawling over the country- 
side. How can we check the ribbon build- 
ing which (like the evil tentacles of the 
octopus) the great town sends into the 
country? These tentacles are allied to 
another difficulty—the growth of towns to 
excessive and monstrous size. Somehow 
or other a final limit must be put to the 
growth of a town. This and the ribbon 
difficulty can both be dealt with by the 
formation of a Green Belt round the town, 
the Green Belt taking the form of perma- 
nently open country. Many of the towns 
in Britain have grown so outrageously that 
their green belts will enclose something 
already vastly excessive. More especially 
is this so, because the Green Belt must 
allow of considerable further growth 
before it is reached to avoid inflicting 
hardship on individuals. In Dublin it is 
just not too late, although even here we 
have reared a race of town dwellers out 
of touch with the soil, as their poor health 
will readily testify. 

As regards the future of architecture. 
We shall, it is to be hoped, escape from 
the Edgware-road style, in which each.new 
emporium tried to outdo its neighbour in 
the ostentatious use of senseless classical 
columns. Until we fall naturally into some 
form of building suited to our materials 
and requirements, and so form our own 
“ style,’’ we shall see a good deal that 
may appear gaunt and austere. Architec- 
ture is perhaps more fortunate than the 
sister arts of music, painting, sculpture, 
and poetry, for the reason that architec- 
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ture is largely dependent upon construc. 
tion, and a building has to stand up. In 
the other arts the public is asked to swal. 
low many abnormalities which are either 
‘* leg pulls ’’ or the products of eccentrics, 
These are designated as ‘‘ modern,”’ which 
seems to imply some kind of ‘“‘ cachet,” 
but is really meaningless since the pyra. 
mids and the tubular bridge and all things, 
good and bad, were at one time ‘‘modern.” 
The use of new materials, such as rein. 
forced concrete, rustless alloys and plas- 
tics, will give great opportunities, but let 
us not fall into the error of supposing that 
everything which is bizarre and sensa- 
tional, being modern, is therefore good, 


« DESIGN FOR BRITAIN ” 


Design for Britain. (London: J. M. Dent 

& Ten) Price 6d. each. 

National Planning and Redevelopment. 

By H. P. Cart pe Laronrvarne. 

This is a very closely reasoned pamph- 
let on the technical methods for post-war 
reconstruction; the numerous proposals, 
reviewed in the first case by their relative 
success after the last war and_ subse 
quently by the possibilities after this one, 
deserve to be read with the close atten 
tion the subject demands. The psycho- 
logical difficulties that have in the past 
been met with in England, France and 
Belgium are clearly stated and used as 
guidance for what may be anticipated in - 
the future. The author reviews what has 
been done up to the present by Govern- 
ment committees and other bodies en- 
gaged on research. His own suggestions 
include numerous valuable hints as to 
procedure, including co-operative associa 
tions of property owners, the provision 
of funds, the part the building societies 
can play, and the appropriate types of 
building to replace those destroyed or 
obsolete; he disapproves of housing sub- 
sidies, which, in his view, only enable 
the employers of labour to lower wages 
“World Planning” is advocated in order 
to secure a rationalised economy 1n prv- 
duction and, as far as possible. agree- 
ment on a common standard of life. 


Industrial Background of Housing. By 
J. Harry Jones, M.A. 
The basis from which this treatise 

starts is thus stated : ‘‘ That which war 

destroys can never be completely re 
stored, for it contains within itself the 
seed of change. The new advance lies 

along a line not only untrodden but w- 

surveyed.” It is pointed out that after 

1961 a diminishing population seems 

probable. The rapid increase during the 

nineteenth century militated agaist 
leisurely and careful planning, but in the 
future we may visualise not expansiol 
but a change in quality to meet the desire 
for a higher standard of living. Dealing 
with industrial developments, the author 
points out that these fall into three main 
groups: the first is limited wholly or 
mainly by nature, as mining in the coat 
fields and shipbuilding on estuaries. The 
second is placed in positions advants 
geous, either now or in the past, through 
some combination of circumstances ™ 

regard to raw materials, climate o 

labour. The third or ‘‘ mobile indus 

tries need no-special conditions, and often 
established themselves, as it were, DY 
accident. Some of these. employim 
female labour, locate themselves as Col 
plementary to the other types. Leeds. 
for example, employs 600 female worker 
to 1,000 males, while in the Sheffield dis 
trict the ratio is only 300. Various other 
aspects of industrial distribution, preset 
and possible, are dealt with, and a g0 
case is made out for the regional planniig 
of this. 
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THE UTHWATT REPORT 


DISCUSSION AT HOUSING CENTRE. 

AT a meeting of the Housing Centre on 
Tuesday, December 15, at 13, Suffolk- 
street, S.W.1, Sir Reginald Rowe (vice- 
chairman) spoke on the Uthwatt Report. 

Miss J. G. Lepesorr, A.R.I.B.A., who 
presided, said the Uthwatt Report had not 
aroused the amount of interest that some of 
the others had done, and it had not received 
the same amount of publicity. The Barlow 
Report was the foundation on which later 
reports had been built. It had not 
received the attention it deserved, but the 
Scott Report had had considerable pub- 
licity, and the Beveridge Report had 
managed to get into all the newspapers 
and on the B.B.C. The Uthwatt Report 
had not received much attention. 

Str Recrnatp Rows said we were on the 
threshold of a new era materially and in 
other ways, and it was important that 
people should understand what the Barlow, 
Scott, and Uthwatt Reports recommended. 
The Uthwatt Report was least understood 
of the three and went much further than 





the others. It had been the work of a very 
small committee. It was a long report. It 
included a history of betterment. A. great 
deal of it had been contributed by lawyer 
members of the committee, showing how 
existing Acts of Parliament could be 
altered to make possible what the Report 
recommended. The Committee had been 
appointed to make an objective analysis on 
the subject of compensation and recovery 
of betterment, and in respect of the control 
and use of land, and to advise what steps 
should be taken before the end of the war 
to prevent the work of reconstruction being 
prejudiced. The Report was really quite 
simple with regard to its three main pro- 
osals, Those were : () All undeveloped 
and, i.e, unbuilt on land except open 
spaces in cities, was to be shorn of its 
development rights, a sum being paid to 
the owners for the transfer of those rights 
to the State. When ripe for development 
the land would be bought by the State on 
the basis of its value in March, 1939, and 
let to a licensed developer on a long lease. 
(2) All developed land, including that on 


POLICE STATION, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


This building, which has recently been completed, has been designed to enable 

essential work to continue under any probable conditions due to enemy action. 

The structure has been designed under the direction of Mr. G. Mackenzie 
Trench, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Police Architect and Surveyor. 
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the outskirts of cities and towns, and 
whether covered by buildings or not, was 
to be subject to compulsory purchase on 
the basis of its value in March, 1939, under 
amended legislation making such purchase 
easier and speedier. (3) A quinquennial 
assessment was to be made by the rating 
authorities of the site value of all rateable 
hereditaments except farmhouses. The 
figure determined on the first such valua- 
tion would provide a datum line, and on, 
any increase above that figure 75 per cent. 
would be appropriated by the State, and at 
any subsequent quinquennial valuation the 
State would take the same proportion of 
any increase. 

The proposals with regard to un- 
developed land were most important. The 
only thing to be regarded as development 
was building development. Little towns, 
villages, groups of villages, even a single 
house with more than one acre of land 
would not come into the category of un- 
developed land. All such cases were 
regarded as developed and the single house 
and land would be taken over. 

As to the scheme for undeveloped land, 
development rights would be bought by the 
State on a global figure for the whole 
country, the object of the global figure 
being to avoid floating and shifting values. 
By taking the land all over the country at 
one time the sum payable would be con- 
siderably less than if the land was bought 
bit by bit. The money would be divided 
amongst those owners whose land had any 
future development value. Agricultural 
land was regarded as having no develop- 
ment value. The scheme provided that 
after the State had bought the develop. 
ment rights of undeveloped land, buildin 
on such land would be permissible only i 
approved by the central authority, which 
would delegate such powers as it thought, 
right to local authorities. Whenever a 
building scheme was promoted the central 
authority would acquire the freehold 
interest in the land and lease to a developer 
—the former freeholder might himself 
become the leaseholder. Agricultural land 
would be undisturbed, and any necessary 
development of farm buildings would be 
permitted. 

Developed land would be all land that 
was built upon, except in the case of farm 
buildings ; and it would include vacant lots 
in towns. What was proposed here was a 
revision of existing legislation with regard 
to compulsory purchase, making this much 
swifter and simpler, At present it was 
almost comic to consider the holding up 
owing to the slow movement of notices, 
public inquiries and, most of all, compensa- 
tion. Under the Barlow and Scott Reports 
local authorities would be helpless to carry 
out planning schemes. 

By the application of the Uthwatt 
Report undeveloped land would be slowly 
nationalised, while developed land would 
remain as now except that compulsory 
purchase by the State would be simpler in 
practice. 

The National Federation of Housing 
Societies had made a_ proposal to the 
Uthwatt Committee which ought to be 
seriously considered by the Government. 
That proposal was that the nation should 
be given a permanent option by Act of 
Parliament to purchase any land and the 
buildings thereon at the value of March, 
1939, but that there should be no expendi- 
ture on purchase until such purchase 
became desirable in the national interest. 
The Act of Parliament to put this pro- 
posal into operation need be only a short 
one, and the nation would acquire a more 
complete control of future development 
than was given by the Uthwatt Report. 

A discussion followed. 
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AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


LECTURE BY PRESIDENT OF THE T.P.I. 

A paPer on this subject was read at a 
meeting of the North of England Division 
of the Town Planning Institute at the 
Town Hall, Manchester, on December 12, 
by Mr. W. S. Cameron, M.Inst.C.E., 
President of the Town Planning Institute. 

In the course of this he said : Town 
planners all realise that it is necessary to 
have the backing of the public before they 
can hope to improve existing conditions, 
that is, the conditions of our physical en- 
vironment. It is necessary to educate the 
public taste and make the citizens, as 
members of the community, realise that 
they have a responsibility in this matter. 
This can only be done by arousing their 
interest, because without interest much of 
physical environment is passed by un- 
noticed. 

There is a saying that beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder. This is true, as only 
through a visual image can the beholder 
compare the physical environment, ‘.¢., 
the landscape, the street, a group of 
buildings, with existing standards of prin- 
ciples which he already has in his memory. 
If he has not already got those standards, 
or if he is entirely ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of design, he will be unable to 
appreciate a well-designed building, or to 
distinguish it from a bad one, or to recog- 
nise the value of harmoniously designed 
individual buildings or grouped buildings 
in a street composed of many units, and 
the planning of grouped industry segre- 
gated from housing, and that most vital 
requirement in our cities, the provision of 
heating and power without the generation 
of smoke, which is the great curse of 
modern industrial cities. Neither will he 
realise the desirability of preserving well- 
grown trees, and embodying them in the 
lay-out of an estate, or the necessity for 
the amendment of a line of road so as to 
enable trees to be included in the high- 
way; or, if the road is a new road, and 
the land on either side is to be reserved 
as a parkway, the desirability of planting 
the reservation with suitable shrubs and 
trees. 

Planners have, of course, the advantage 
in their training of the study of zsthetics, 
civic design, and of landscape architecture, 
and those who have the qualifications of a 
landscape architect will have specialised 
knowledge of the latter subject. The con- 
sultant landscape architect will also be 
available to advise local authorities in 
need of such advice. 


Methods of Approach. 

Planners have talked much about 
educating the public in this matter of 
esthetic appreciation of planning ideals. 
There are several approaches to this 
matter, which is one of considerable im- 
portance, as only by having the backing 
of the public can we hope to see our 
schemes materialise on the best lines. The 
following are some of the methods of 
approach :— 

(1) Through popular lectures illustrated 

with fiims or lantern slides ; 

(2) Through the Press, by popular 
articles and the publication of pamph- 
lets and books. By holding exhibitions 
with popular lectures. This can be 
much more effective where there is 
an active civic society ; 

(3) Through talks on the wireless ; 

(4) By instruction of senior school- 
children in the schools; and 


(5) By adolescent education and the 
education of adults through socie- 
ties, such as the Workers’ Educational 
Association and University Extension 
Lectures. 

I have put these methods of approach 
in what seems to me to be their order of 
priority at the moment. 

Having dealt with these suggestions in 
detail, the speaker, referring to heading 
No. 5, said: There is a great scope here 
if architects and planners would extend 
their activities in this direction. This, of 
course, involves the co-operation of mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with members of our own Insti- 
tute, and, surely, the architect, as a tech- 
nician, is the one most qualified to arouse 
interest in the appreciation of architecture 
and the good design of houses. 

Our own members can do much to en- 
courage interest in planning, layout of 
estates, and the preservation of trees, and 
it would seem that this is a matter which 
requires the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the Royal Institute of British Archftects 
for the furtherance of the aim which we 
have in view. 


Reafforestation. 

Dealing with reafforestation, the speaker 
said the problem would affect very many 
planners, and seriously affect the physical 
environment of future generations. 

Now, more than ever during this cen- 
tury, he proceeded, are we faced with the 
need for the right kind of replanting. 
Enormous tracts of landscape have been. 
and are of necessity being, denuded of all 
those trees which can be cut up for pit- 
props, used for shipbuilding, or which are 
in any way suitable for processing in the 
sawmills. Only the straggling growths 
which are not worth cutting are left. 

The need for timber was never more 
vital, and, wherever they can be made use 
of, it is essential that trees must go to 
help to meet our urgent war needs, and 
so, in place of wooded hillsides and well- 
grown clumps of elm, ash, beech and oak, 
we have only the scarred stumps remain- 
ing. How are they to be replaced, and 
by what? 

The Forestry Commission, it was re- 
cently announced on the wireless, has 
hundreds of millions of young trees await- 
ing replanting. We know that this means 
more conifers, because they are non-exact- 
ing of the land; they grow on poor soil; 
and with the meagre sum of £2 10s. per 
acre, which is all the Forestry Commission 
is allowed to pay, the better class of land 
is unobtainable. 

The Forestry Commission is, no doubt, 
also influenced by the fact that the conifer 
is, in 30 years’ time, ripe for cutting, but 
the hardwoods require at least 50 years, 
and the oak and beech 100 to 120 years. 

Also, in our watershed areas, deciduous 
trees are not looked upon favourably on 
economic grounds; £2 per acre is the 
maximum grant for replanting. Notwith- 
standing this meagre grant, certain water- 
works undertakings do take the long view 
and plant hardwoods along with soft, 
using the softwoods as a screen to protect 
the hardwoods in the initial stages of 
growth. Eventually the softwoods are 
thinned out and the hardwoods are en- 
abled to develop fully. But in those areas 
planted bv the Forestry Commission, re- 
planting is usually with parallel rows of 
conifers; equally spaced and file covering 
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file, like an enormous ceremonial parade 
of troops, and as they grow up with green 
linear regularity, the seasons show little 
change; universally lightish-green in 
spring, a little darker in summer, and, in 
the case of those which are evergreen, a 
dull monotonous blue-grey in winter, or, in 
the case of the larch, which is deciduous, 
an uninteresting brownish-green when 
bereft of its needles. 

The beauty and the character of the 
ash, oak, beech, elm, rowan and; silver 
birch are gone, and those who come after 
us will not know their beauty as the 
seasons change. This has been a grievous 
source of complaint against our Forestry 
Commission in the ‘Lake District, and 
other places; now it is to be felt much 
more universally. 

In some parts of Scotland trees are 
planted staggered and spaced at irregular 
intervals, so that the monotonous regu- 
larity is, to some extent, broken. It is 
also possible to stagger the fire breaks in 
zig-zag formation, so as not to form 
those uninteresting breaks which so- often 
form a straight line up the side of a hill 
through the plantations. 

But our plea is for the planting of 
hardwoods, so that future generations can 
enjoy the sight of forest trees, which have 
contributed so much in the past to the 
beauty of our environment. The scars 
which are now being created by the felling 
of timber add to those created during the 
last war, where reafforestation never took 
place. 

In many cases landowners received their 
compensation for the felling of their trees, 
and took no steps to replant. There 
should be some Central Authority which 
should see that. this does not happen. In 
Sweden, failure to replant under similar 
circumstances involves the landowner in a 
heavy fine. 

Something must be done to bring back 
to our countryside the beauty of the de- 
signed, tree-planted landscape of the 
eighteenth century. 

When new roads and parkways are to 
be made, landscape architects must guide 
us as to the best form of planting. Where 
new motorways will cut their way across- 
country, let. them also be tree-lined, not 
continuously, but with varieties of 
different kinds of deciduous trees with 
clumps and plantations at intervals. 


The British Waterworks Association 
could help in this direction, through its 
members, if the waterworks undertakings 
could be persuaded to place the esthetic 
side above the commercial one, and this 
is surely a matter which local authorities, 
if properly approached, would be prepared 
to do, in the same way that, they willingly 
spend money on non-revenue producing 
open spaces. 


Town planners can, on the other hand, 
assist waterworks engineers by showing on 
their planning maps the land reserved for 
waterworks purposes, and defining routes 
to which rambling and hiking associations 
must confine themselves. One of the 
greatest troubles waterworks engineers 
have at holiday times is the indiscriminate 
roaming of hikers over the gathering 
grounds, endangering the moors by fire. 

There are vnen three lines of approach, 
if this country is to regain the glory and 
beauty of the trees which were its 
heritage of the past—the Forestry Com- 
mission, the Central Landowners’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Local Authorities—and 
this is a matter in which our Institute 
might well bring all possible influence to 
bear, so that future generations should 
know the beauty of Britain as we have 
known it in the past. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Planning and Road Traffic. By 
am ALKER rae, .E. Edward 

Arnold and Co. Price 10s. 

This is a book of very definite value to 
the town planner. While there are doubts 
possible on some of the conclusions 
reached, the subject is so systematically 
dealt with and the propositions handled 
~ logically and clearly that they deserve 
cose attention and must many of them 
secure adoption in the traffic programme 
of our cities. 

Traffic control is first discussed under 
the heads of Restrictions on Movement, 
4 matter for the police, and Road 
Construction. as the function of the 
engineer. The main factor dominating 
these operations is the need to find a 
remedy for the terrible toll that accidents 
take of life and limb. The large propor- 
tion of these, involving pedestrians, dic- 
tate that vehicles and those on foot should 
not be permitted to be in the same place 
at the same time. Segregation of pedal 
cyclists is more difficult, but a good deal 
could be done in both cases, and the 
methods to be adopted are fully discussed. 

Traffic problems of this kind have not, 
it is claimed, been adequately dealt with 
in town planning. To clarify the position 
the roads are divided into three classes : 

(1) Arterial. — Roads for long-distance 

fast traffic. 

(2) Sub-Arterial.—Busy 

linking (1) with (3). om 

(3) Local roads in built-up areas; busi- 

ness, residential, etc. 

The first of these should have suitably 
designed junctions and crossings, employ- 
ing roundabouts, overbridges and_ other 
features on a _ scale to provide for 
“weaving.”’ They should be entirely 
closed to pedestrians. The second class 
are rather similar, but speed limits should 
be lower, and if pedestrian crossings are 
allowed they would be guarded by signals. 
These sub-arterials would cut the area 
they. serve into a number of sections 
which the author calls precincts, and 
where near together might conveniently 
be co-ordinated one-way routes. The local 
roads are those within each precinct. 
They would have as few openings as prac- 
ticable to the sub-arterials, as a slight 
increase in distance is unimportant for 
vehicles, and additional footways can give 
short cuts for those on foot. They may be 


traffic routes 
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A layout for a suburban area on the lines of the 


‘* precinct '’ system. The arterial road at the 

bottom of the plan connects with a sub-arterial. 

As a result the safety factor will probably be increased 
by three or four hundred per cent. 


likened to the Inns of Court, except that 
they would accommodate all the city’s 
activities, no important frontages being 
permissible on either arterials or sub- 
arterials. Thus civic, educational, business 
and shopping centres would ali be located 
within the ‘ precincts’’; they would be 
so planned that no short cuts for vehicles 
could be taken through them and would, 
of course, provide for all the parking places 
of various types required. 

The same principles are applied to a 
modified extent to small towns and 
suburbs, but in the country the treatment 
of roads would be less uniform and the 
standards of improvement more selective 
and cautious. A winding lane may be ‘‘ so 
dangerous as to be safe.’’ A good plan is 
to find out where casualties have occurred 
and study the improvement or control 
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When new ‘arteries are created in towns by setting back the existing building lines, the 
carriageways of a properly planned main traffic artery should be shut off completely from frontages, 


service roads and pedestrians. 


Buildings can be erected facing the artery, but the only access to 


them will be by way of service roads linked up, not with the artery, but with other local roads, 
The arrangement for A, B, C is preferable to that for D, E, F. 
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needed. New roads are, it may be found, 
preferable to improved ones, causing less 
interference to property and giving a 
better oportunity to provide skilfully for 
cyclists and pedestrians. 

The various forms of traffic signalling 
are also considered, and this leaves only 
one important item of the traffic question 
undealt with. Considering the obsolete 
character of the pre-war sign-posts, and 
the opportunity that will arise for a com- 
plete revision of these, we are rather 
agi to find no adequate reference to 
this. 

Taken as a whole, we feel that this book 
is most successful in stimulating thought 
on the subject with which it deals, thus 
achieving its evident intention. 

Vv. LG 


The Story of St. eee | Abbots, Kensing- 
ton. By Jupira D. Gumivm Scorr. 
Pp. xiii, 181, illustrated. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Price 
5s. net. 

This learned but interesting little book 
describes. very fully the history and archi- 
tecture of one of outer London’s best- 
known parish churches and one of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s most successful designs, 
with a magnificent spire said to be sur- 
passed in height by only seven churches in 
England, four of them being cathedrals. 
Scott submitted his first: sketch design in 
ig og hg _ church was consecrated 
in , but the spire was not com 
till 1879. ‘ a 

The building contains a number of 
monuments of the eighteenth century to 
remind us that the history of the site and 
the parish goes far back beyond 1868. 
Indeed, Domesday Book states that the 
manor of ‘‘ Chenesiton”’ was held by a 
man with the delightfully patrician name 
of Aubrey de Vere, and it is assumed that 
he built the first church here before the 
end of the eleventh century; at any rate, 
its patronage and tithes passed to the 
Abbey of Abingdon between 1100 and 
1107, hence the name ‘‘ Abbots.’’ About 
1260 the Abbot of Abingdon established 
and endowed it so generously that it has 
become ‘“‘one of the richest livings in 
London to-day.’’ It is revealing to read 
that in 1781 the Vicar of that day brought 
an action in the Court of Exchequer to 
recover tithes of hot-house fruit, for 
‘during the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries Kensington contained 
some of the richest market and nursery 
gardens in England.’’ : 

Hardly anything is known of the 
medieval church which was demolished in 
the late seventeenth century, and nothing 
whatever survives from it. The first 
Renaissance church, begun in 1683, was 
something of a makeshift, erected by 
instalments; but it must have been badly 
constructed, too, for it was completely re- 
built in 1696. Galleries were added in 
1700-02, and the surviving Gothic tower 
replaced by a new one in 1772. From the 
illustrations given in this book, Kensington 
does not seem to have lost much by the 
demolition of the second Renaissance 
church, but one suspects that modern taste 
would regret the loss of the Queen Anne 
vicarage-house which was ‘‘ ruthlessly 
sacrificed’? in 1877. Besides the old 
monuments already mentioned, the present 
church contains a well-designed pulpit of 
1697, alleged to have been given by King 
William III. M. S. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Recorpine Roury.. By A. 8. G. Butler. 
(London: Constable & Co., Ltd.) Price 
7s. 6d. 
PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION YEAR 
Book, 1942. Advisory Editor, F. J. Osborn. 
(London : Todd Publishing Co.) Price 21s. net. 
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STEPNEY 


THE RECONSTRUCTION SURVEY. 


InTERESTING facts and figures were given 
at the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, 
S.W.1, in the course of a lecture by Miss 
P. Darton, whose subject was the Stepney 
Reconstruction Survey. Mr. P . 
McFarzanp, P.A.S.I., presided. 

In the course of his remarks introducing 
the lecturer, the CHarrMan said that if 
planning was to be successful it must cope 
with and meet the needs of the common 
man : processional ways and vistas had a 
a place, but the needs of the common man 
must come first. 

Miss Darton explained that the Stepney 
Reconstruction Group had been formed 
almost a year ago, and had arisen out of a 
meeting where the Borough Engineer had 
presented a plan of his own for the 
borough. The members of the group all 
knew Stepney, worked in Stepney and 
loved Stepney. They had set themselves 
to find what life and work meant there. 
Splitting into housing and other sub-com- 
mittees, each of these attended to its own 
department, but the whole group met at 
intervals to discuss. Stepney was an entity 
and felt itself to be such. Its people 
shared in London transport and used a 
great, deal of London pleasures. They went 
to Epping Forest, Hampstead Heath, 
Putney Heath, and other such places, and 
they went to pictures and dance halls in 
London; but they were not tied up with 
London as an administrative capital. The 
people there fell into three main groups : 
there was.a very large Jewish population, a 
large Irish population and a mixture from 
all over the country, including some who 
had been born in Stepney. The conditions 
of housing there were known to everybody. 
The really intelligent boy getting married 
would not dream of setting up a home in 
Stepney, he would move out. So also with 
the Jews; as they got on they moved out. 
Work connected with the docks had been 
during many years the principal industry, 
but this had been diminishing before the 
war and was very largely diminished now. 
Big docks down the river had taken away 
a lot of men. 

Quoting partly from statistics already 
known, and speaking partly of the group’s 
own investigations, Miss Darton said that 
in Stepney before the war there were 6,099 
families, 7.e., over 20,000 persons, in over- 
crowded conditions. There were 5,700 odd 
families living in unfit underground rooms, 
and over 3,000 houses let in lodgings with- 
out any separate conveniences for _ the 
lodgers in the way of kitchen or plumbing. 
Working at home in their own living space 
were 2,000 odd persons. These figures 
représented one-sixth of the population. 
The total area of Stepney was 1,902 acres, 
but this, besides half the Thames, included 
docks, canals, breweries—there because of 
@ spring—railways, Spitalfields market, 
hospitals and ecclesiastical buildings of all 
kinds. Houses, commercial buildings and 
warehouses, apart from those belonging to 
the docks, covered 1,029 acres, and on that 
area more than 200,000 people were living. 
About 60 per cent. of the houses were ripe 
for demolition. 

With the blitz or without it, the Group 
had felt that almost the whole of Stepney 
ought to be rebuilt. But there were a lot 
of new buildings, some belonging to the 
L.C.C., some to the borough, and others to 
private owners. The Group considered 
almost the whole of Stepney as open to 
replanning from end to end, and they had 
started as though for an unbuilt area, 
planning for people who lived and worked 
in Stepney and wanted to go on doing so. 
They had started with air, shelter, warmth 
and light, their minimum requirements 
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being a little more generous than were 
sometimes given. Air pollution was a great 
problem. It had reached a fantastic point. 
Last summer, when evacuation and 
destruction had produced a degree of 
cleanness of the air, the people had been 
astonished to see the sunlight casting 
shadows with sharp edges. In this matter 
of air pollution much stricter regulations 
must be applied. Warmth must be 
supplied to the houses in some way. There 
was an electric generator in the borough 
supplying the grid and taking from it, and 
the waste heat from this could be used for 
block heating provided the fact was kept 
in mind when rebuilding. Bugs must be 
extirpated, and to this end no new house 
must have cornices, but all surfaces must 
be unbroken. There was a difficulty about 
making windows vermin-proof. 

Having considered these basic matters, 
the Housing Sub-committee turned to what 
was wanted by the people of Stepney as 
surroundings and family needs changed. 
lt. divided the people into groups : (1) The 
young single or married person living 
alone; (2) the young married couple with- 
out children ; (3) the family home when the 
children were born, grew up and went to 
school; (4) the family when the children 
had left school but were still at home; (5) 
the older married couples when the 
children had left, together with those who 
had never had children; and (6) the aged 
couple or single aged person. The sub- 
committee had tried to work out what was 
needed for each of these groups, taking 
each group separately. It had tried also 
to make provision for day nurseries, for a 
place where people could practise their 
hobbies, and for a laundry, etc. It had 
tried to work out a scheme of neighbour- 
hood units. In Stepney the normal group 
was the street, or sometimes two or three 
streets together formed a natural com- 
munity consisting, say, of Jews or dockers. 
As to the size of the neighbourhood unit it 
would have to vary probably from 500 to 
2,000. The sub-committee planned for each 
neighbourhood a morning day nursery, 
where mothers, while shopping, house 
cleaning, etc., might leave their babies 
under supervision. The management of 
every such place ought to be under the 
supervision of the mothers, and the room 
might be used as a housewives’ club in the 
afternoon, or opened by the borough for a 
clinic. 


A Club for Young People. 

A club was needed for young people; 
one of the most painful things about 
Stepney was the fact that there was no 
place where young people could meet 
except the street, or in some such place as 
a cinema. For each neighbourhood unit 
a club was needed where there could be a 
library, gramophone dancing and a snack 
bar. This club should be managed by the 
boys and girls of the area, and its rooms 
should be at the disposal of other clubs 
and churches locally based. There should 
also be a hobby room primarily intended 
for older men. It should not be a place 
where people were taught to do this, that 
or the other—that was the work of the 
evening institute—but it should be a plaee 
where a man could come and do his photo- 
graphy or whatever else interested him. 
pee spaces were needed for children and 
a place where older people could sit out in 
each of these neighbourhoods. Individual 
me should be provided if these were 

esired, but in any case the small open 
spaces spoken of were necessary. The 
question of public Jaundries was much dis- 
cussed, for and against. There were two in 
Stepney and these were overbooked every 
day, including Saturday. 

Questions and discussion followed, and « 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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OXFORD TOWN 
PLANNING 


ADDRESS AT HOUSING CENTRE, 
At a meeting of the Housing Centre 
held at 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1, recently, 
Alderman G. M. Harris (Oxford) spoke 
on the planning and reconstruction of tha 
city. Miss E. E. Halton presided. 
ALDERMAN Harris. said that a com. 
mittee of the Oxford Preservation Trnx 
had recently issued a report. He had 
been a member of that committee besides 
being chairman of the Town Planning Com. 
mittee of the Oxford City Council. When 
you had a lovely old city with its centre 
affected by buildings that had lasted for 
centuries, and that might be expected to 
last for centuries more, it was difficult to 
arrive at sound proposals for reconstruc- 
tion. Oxford’s population had doubled 
within the last fifty years. In the days 
when he was an undergraduate there was 
nothing beyond Magdalen Bridge except 
the running ground and a few inns, but 
now there was as large a population on 
one side of the stream as the other. This 
population had grown up mainly because 
of various industrial works, and nothing 
had been done to provide for its civic 
needs. There was no proper shopping 
centre, and no community centres, except 
very small ones recently started. There 
was nothing in the shape of a secondary 
municipal centre of any kind. For cen- . 
turies past the Cornmarket had been the 
shopping centre for Oxford, but now, with 
40,000 or 50,000 people from the other side 
of the Cherwell, the congestion was ter- 
rific. It was one of the first things in 
the minds of those who thought about the 
reconstruction of Oxford. Carfax was 
still the business centre of the city. It 
was the starting and stopping place for 
all bus routes. The congestion of traffic 
made it necessary for the bus to stop a 
hundred yards or more from Carfax. 
Long before the war it had been decided 
to have a circular road of by-passes well 
outside Oxford. The northern by-pass had 
been built and had relieved the congestion 
of vehicular traffic in the High-street con- 
siderably, But the incomplete southem 
section was not much used. At the first 
opportunity the City Council was resolved 
to complete the by-passes. One suggestion 
to relieve traffic was to make what was 
called the Christchurch Mall through the 
Christchurch meadow. As to a civie 
centre, the present town hall had not any- 
thing like enough accommodation for the 
city’s municipal work. As a result, the 
Education Office was in George-street, the 
Treasurer’s Office in Queen-street, the 
Public Assistance Office in St. Giles’ and 
the Public Health Department was down 
some appalling slums. One _ suggestion 
was to buy up the adjoining shops and 
extend the town hall. The Committee of 
the Preservation Trust, with whose report 
he was dealing, suggested that the might 
thing to do was to build a new civic centre 
at the south end of Magdalen Bridge. It 
would be a splendid place to have a fine 
municipal building, facing Magdalen 
Bridge and looking up High-street. But 
it would be expensive to pull down enough 
buildings and acquire enough land in that 
particular spot, land which would not be 
wanted for use at once, but would be kept 
open for the-future. A little bit further 
off there was an estate which it was por 
sible the City Council might be able to 
acquire :; it would not be so good as the 
site facing Magdalen Bridge, but would 
be a great improvement on present condi: 
tions. Oxford was fortunate in the 
matter of open spaces. The University 
parks and the college gardens were @ 
practically open to the public: they wet 
kept up without expense to the Council. 
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LAW REPORTS 


EVICTED TRESPASSER-OCCUPIER OF 
HOUSE AND THE COURTS 
(EMERGENCY POWERS) ACT. 

Court OF APPEAL. 

Before THe Master or THE Rotts and 
Lorp Justice Du Parca and Mr. 
Justice Lewis, 


Butcher v. Poole Corporation. 

This case raised the question whether 
Jandlords were entitled to evict the tres- 
passer-occupier of a house without obtain- 
ing the ieave of the Court under the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1939. 

The case came before the Court on the 


‘appeal of the defendants, the Poole Cor- 


poration, from the judgment of Judge 
Cave, K.C., at Poole County Court, award- 
ing the plaintiff, Mr. Albert Butcher, of 
Iflay Sterte Esplanade, Sterte, Poole, £50 
damages in the action which he brought 
against the defendants for alleged trespass. 

Plaintiff complained that defendants had 
wrongfully and illegally evicted him from 
a house belonging to them which he 
occupied, 

The material facts were as follows :— 
The plaintiff, in July, 1938, was appointed 
by the defendants foreman of a refuse 
disposal plant which belonged to the Cor- 
poration at a salary of £3 10s. a week with 
free occupation of a house which adjoined 
the plant, and which it was necessary for 
him to occupy so that he could be in close 
touch with the plant. On January 24, 
1942, the defendants gave the plaintiff one 
month’s notice to terminate his employ- 
ment with the Corporation, and he was 
requested to vacate the house on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942. The plaintiff, however, 
did not vacate the house, and after 
repeated applications made to him to do 
so the defendants in ‘March instructed a 
firm of furniture removers to remove the 
plaintiff's furniture. It was admitted 
that for the purpose of getting into the 
hause the entry was forcible to the extent 
that a window-pane was broken; but ié 
was also admitted that no more force than 
in the circumstances was necessary was 
used in entering the house. The plaintiff 
then left the house. 

The County Court Judge upheld submis- 
sion made on behalf of the plaintiff that 
the latter was in the same position as a 
tenant who had held over after the expira- 
tion of his lease, and that the leave of the 
Court was therefore necessary, under the 
Act of 1939, before the defendants could 
proceed. He accordingly gave judgment 
in favour of the plaintiff as before stated. 
The defendants now appealed upon the 
geound that the provisions of the Act of 
1939 did not apply in the case of the 
obligation of a trespasser to leave premises 
on which he was trespassing, and that as 
the defendants were not, in the events 
which had happened, exercising a remedy 
within the meaning of the Act of 1939, 
no leave of the Court was necessary before 
defendants could proceed to evict the 
plaintiff. i 

Mr. R. F, Levy, K.C., and Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard appeared for the appellant Cor- 
poration; and Mr. E. V. Fay for the 
respondent. 7 

At the conclusion of the arguments, the 
Court allowed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judg- 
ment, held that the provisions of the Act 
of 1939 did not apply where the remedy 
became available simply and solely by 
virtue of the proprietary rights of the per- 
son who exercised it, and where it was 
exercised not to defeat the right of some- 

y else, but merely to give back to the 
Owner something of his own. In his 
opinion, the defendants did not require the 
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leave of the Court and the appeal must 
succeed. 

The other members of the Court con- 
curred, and the appeal was accordingly 
allowed with costs. 


REMOVAL OF ADJOINING WALL. 
LANCASHIRE CHANCERY CoURT. 
Before the Vice-CHANCELLOR 


Rowlands v. National Previncial Bank 

and Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd. 

An action arising out of damage to 
property in the centre of Liverpool by 
enemy action has been decided at the 
Lancashire Chancery Court at Liverpool. 
The plaintiff was Llewellyn Sorton Row- 
lands, of Stanley Cottage, Rake-lane, 
Wallasey, and the defendants were the 
National Bank, Ltd., of London, and 
William Moss and Sons, Ltd., contractors, 
of Liverpool. The plaintiff claimed an in- 
junction to restrain the defendants frum 
entering, trespassing or encroaching upon 
premises of the plaintiff in James-street, 
Liverpool, and from pulling down or other- 
wise interfering with a wall adjoining the 
premises of the National Bank. 

Mr. Ackroyd, for the plaintiff, said for 
practical purposes the Court could ignore 
William Moss and Sons, because they were 
really agents of the National Bank. In 
May, 1941, the plaintiff’s building was 
damaged to such an extent as to become 
dangerous and was pulled down by the 
Liverpool Corporation. In September last 
the Bank commenced to pull down more 
of the plaintiff’s wall adjoining the Bank, 
the object being to plaster with water- 
proof cement the Bank’s wall. 

Mr. A. E. Shennan, F.R.I.B.A., said 
he had inspected the property in question 
and contended that the mortar and brick- 
work of the plaintiff's wall was quite good 
considering its age. Bricks would absorb 
their own weight in water, but the water 
was given off by the action of wind and 
sun. There was no sign of any damp in 
the basement of the Bank’s premises. 

In a counterclaim the National Bank 
claimed an injunction to restrain the plain- 
tiff from maintaining a wall in such a 
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state as to permit the penetration of rain- 
water and other moisture into the space 
between two walls and thereby causing 
deterioration to the Bank wall. 

Mr. Lyon Blease, for the defendants, 
contended that the Bank’s conduct was no 
more than the proper exercise of their 
right to abate a nuisance caused by the 
maintenance of the remains of the wall in 
such a condition. The ruinous wall had 
resulted in a water-trap, and there was 
already an accumulation of moisture, and 
all the Bank wanted to do was to pull 
down a ruinous wall which was causing an 
accumulation of moisture in the lower part 
of their building. 

Mr. Bertram Ashworth, F.R.1LB.A., 
said the plaintiff's wall‘could not be incor- 
porated in any modern building and was 
of no value as a portion of a building. It 
was holding moisture which would pass on 
to the Bank’s wall, and the only thing 
to do was to pull down the plaintiff's wall 
and cement render the Bank’s wall. 

Mr. Edward Guest, Building Surveyor 
for the Liverpol Corporation, said the 
wall as it was left by the Corporation was 
not fit to be incorporated in any building. 
It was a verv poor wall. 

Mr. A. F. Thompson, builder's sur- 
veyor employed by William Moss and 
Sons, said as the débris was moved the 
plaintiff’s wall fell down. The wall was 
not capable of any use. 

Giving judgment, the Vice-Chancellor 
(Sir John Bennett) said the dispute was 
an unfortunate one between two neigh- 
bours, both of whom had stood on their 
rights. He had come to the conclusion 
that the nuisance alleged had not been 
proved. The plaintiff would be granted an 
injunction, and there would be an inquiry 
as to damages, the costs of which would 
be reserved. The plaintiff would have the 
costs of the action up to the inquiry, and 
the counterclaim would be dismissed with 
costs. 


RENT RESTRICTION ACTS NOT 
APPLICABLE TO PARSONAGE HOUSES. 
Court oF APPEAL. 

Before the Master or tHE Rotts and 
Lorps Justices Scorr and Mackinnon. 
Bishop of Gloucester v. Cunnington. 

This case, which raised the question 
whether the Rent Restriction Acts applied 
to parsonage houses, there being no ex 
press provision in the Acts excluding 
them, came before the Court on the appeal 
by the Bishop of Gloucester from a de- 
cision of Judge Kennedy, at Cheltenham 

County Court, in favour of the defendant, 

Mr. B. C. Cunnington, holding that the 

Acts did apply. 

The Bishop claimed from the defendant 
possession of the vicarage, Cirencester-road, 
Charlton Kings, which the incumbent of 
the benefice of Charlton Kings, the Rev. 
A. M. Hollis, who joined the R.A.F. as 
a chaplain in October, 1939, had by an 
agreement dated October 9 of that year 
let to the defendant for the period of the 
war at a rental of £80 a year, the agree- 
ment providing that the tenancy should 
come to an end in the event of Mr. Hollis 
ceasing to be the incumbent. The rateable 
value of the vicarage was £48 a year. 

On March 6, 1942, Mr. Hollis resigned 
the benefice of Charlton Kings, he having 
been appointed Bishop of Madras, and as 
then the benefice and property became 
vested in the Bishop of Gloucester, he 
brought the present proceedings asking 
for an order of possession so that he 
could appoint a successor to Mr. Hollis. 

The County Court Judge, holding that 
the Rent Restriction Acts applied, gave 
judgment for the defendant, Mr. Cun- 
nington: the Bishop of Gloucester now 
appealed. 
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The appeal was allowed. 

The Master of the Rolls, in the course 
of delivering the judgment of the Court, 
said a parsonage house was clearly a 
dwelling-house, and as such fell within the 
actual language of the Acts. The relevant 
statutory provisions in force when the 
Rent Restriction Acts were passed showed, 
however, that the legislature regarded 
parsonage houses as in a category by 
themselves, and that an incumbent who 
failed to reside in the house could be 
ordered to do so, and an occupier could 
be expelled to make room for him. It was 
impossible to suppose that the legislature 
intended that, where a parsonage house 
had been let to a tenant, ne was to have 
the benefit of the Rent Restriction Acts. 
The appeal would be allowed and an order 
granted for immediate possession. 

Mr. A. T. Denning, K.C., and Mr. K. 
Diplock appeared in support of the 
appeal; and Mr. R. C. Hutton for the 
respondent, Mr. Cunnington. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Survey of Floor Space. 

There are increasing demands _ for 
premises or parts of premises for urgent 
war purposes. The Control of Factory 
and Storage Premises already possess 
returns of floor space in factories and 
warehouses, and now require information 
of floor space in wholesale and _ retail 
premises. Owners of such premises with 
a floor space of 10,000 or more sq. ft. are 
now required by the Storage Facilities 
(Information) Order, 1942, to make returns 
concerning these premises. Applications 
for the necessary forms should be made 
immediately to the Registrar of Factory 
and Storage Premises, Board of Trade, 
Neville House, Page-street, London, 
S.W.1, and returns must be made within 
ten days of receipt of the form. Copies of 
the Order (S.R. & O. 1942, No. 2264) may 
be purchased from H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 1d. net, or through any bookseller. 


Cooking Appliances. 

The Ministry of Works and Planning 
have issued ‘‘ Cooking Appliances, 
Schedule of Types for War-time Supply, 
Amendment No. 1 (November, 1942).’’ 
Copies are obtainable (price 1d.) from 
H.M. Stationery Office. 


Standard Schedule of Prices. 

A supplement to the Standard Schedule 
of Prices prepared by the Central Council 
for Works and Buildings has now been 
issued, and may be obtained, price 3d. net, 
from H.M. Stationery Office, or through 
any bookseller. 


Machinery, Plant and Appliances Control. 
The Machinery, Plant and Appliances 
(Control) (No. 3) Order, 1942 (S.R. & O., 
1942, No. 2487, price 2d.), which came 
into force on December 11, replaces pre- 
vious Orders and makes substantial 
amendments of the additions to the 
schedule of machinery, plant and appli- 
ances—the supply and acquisition, and in 
certain circumstances the use of which is 
already prohibited except under licence 
from the Board of Trade. Application 
forms for licences may be obtained from 
the Machinery Licences Division, Board 
of Trade, 1-6, Tavistock-square, W.C.1. 


British Standard Specifications. 

B.S.S. for Mastic Asphalt for Flooring 
he No. 1076-1942). Price 2s. 3d. post 
ree. 

B.S.S. for B.S. Amendment 
(gratis, stamped envelope). 

B.S. Specification for Casein Glue for 
Aircraft (B.S. No. 4V.2), price 1s. 3d. 
post free. All from British Standards 
Institution, 28, Victoria-stre-’, 8.W.1. 


Slips 
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BUILDING WITHOUT 
LICENCE 


A NUMBER of prosecutions have recently 
been instituted by the Ministry of Works 
against building owners and builders for 
carrying out building work in excess of 
£100 without the consent of the Ministry 
of Works. At the West Riding Assizes, 
on December 4, M. G. Nimmo, company 
director, and Wilfred Coates, builder, 
were fined £50 and £10 respectively for 
executing constructional works to 
Nimmo’s house at a cost of £1,500 with- 
out Ministry consent. In imposing the 
fine Mr. Justice Hallett said that the pro- 
secution had failed to satisfy him that 
there was any wilful breach of the law. 
‘* The regulations,’ he said, ‘‘ are framed 
in such a way as to make even a lawyer's 
head swim. I do not know how the 
ordinary person can be expected to under- 
stand them.”” The Yorkshire Post. 

At Harrogate Mrs. Edith Higham was 
fined £50, William Jackson and Sons 
(Harrogate), Ltd., builders, £20, and 
Charles Cowen, plumber, £20, all with 
costs, for executing work at a residential 
club over the £100 limit without a per- 


mit. In January last Mrs. Higham (said 
Mr. Linney, prosecuting), had received 
a letter fromthe Ministry of (Works 


pointing out that no licence had been 
granted, and she replied that when she 
realised the work was over the limit she 
stopped it. In March Mrs. Higham wrote 
to the Ministry asking to spend a further 
£50, and, said Counsel, ‘‘it was clear 
that the regulations had not only been 
broken but trampled on.’’ A total of £376 
had been spent. Mr. H. Atkinson (for 
Messrs. Jackson) said it was the first 
case of its kind in which the contractors 
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had been summoned. When they dis- 
covered that Mrs. Higham had given the 
men instructions to undertake work in the 
cellar, which was why the bill exceeded 
£100, he refused to do further business, 
Yorkshire Evening Press. 

At Devon Quarter Sessions, Frank 
Curtis, Ltd., and A. J. Stubbings (direc- 
tor) were fined £100 and £20 respectively 
for constructing a bungalow costing £423 
without consent, an application having 
been turned down. Replying to a ques- 
tion by Stubbings, who submitted that 
the Ministry had no jurisdiction over the 
bungalow because it was built of second- 
hand materials, Mr. J. A. Paton Walker 
(for the Ministry of Works) said that con- 
trol of materials had nothing to do with 
the fact that application had to be made 
for the licence to erect buildings, 
Torquay Herald and Express. 

At Blyth Court, the Blyth Dry Docks 
and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., and James R. 
Rutherford and Sons, Ltd., builders, were 
fined £100 for carrying out alterations at 
the Manse without a Ministry permit. 
Constructional work amounting to at least 
£300, it was alleged, had been done. Mr, 
T. M. Harbottle, for the defence, pleaded 
guilty; when work was started, he said, 
lt was not expected to cost £100, but 
more things were found to do and through 
an oversight the limit was passed. 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Railings for Scrap. 

Mr. A. Hopxrnson asked the Minister 
of Works whether, in view of the immense 
waste of labour in collecting iron railings, 
he would review the whole position 
inasmuch as the production of scrap is 
ridiculously small in comparison with the 
waste of labour and transport. 

Mr. Hicks: I cannot agree. Over 
3.750,000 tons of scrap have been gathered 
as a result of the policy pursued through- 
out the country and this has made a very 
powerful contribution to the scrap 
required. I can assure him that the 
demand for scrap is still very urgent, and 
my Minister has been asked to gather as 
much as possible as soon as possible. 

Replying further to Mr. Hopxrnson, 
Mr. Hicks said that the amount of scrap 
collected from railings amounted to 


1.370,000 tons. 


War Damage Commission’s Payments. 

The Minister of Health recently an- 
nounced that at least 2,750,000 houses had 
been damaged by enemy action, 250,000 of 
them being destroyed or rendered unoc- 
cupiable. Other classes of property, 
including shops, offices, factories, farms, 
churches, licensed premises. commercial 
buildings, schools and hospitals, bring this 
total up to approximately 3,000,000 pro- 
perties. Up to the first week of Decem- 
ber the Commission had received claims 
for repayment in respect of repairs already 
carried out to about 1,100,000 properties 
by their owners or occupiers. Claims in 
respect of 1,000,000 of these properties 
have so far been paid (excluding payments 
on account), and the payments made now 
total over £36,000,000. In addition to 
these claims by individuals, repairs (first- 
aid or extended) have, as stated by the 
Minister of Health, been carried out by 
local authorities to 24 million houses. The 
Commission repays to these local authori- 
ties the cost of this work, and these sums, 
together with certain payments on account 
to public utilities, make up the total of 
£86,500,000 given by the Chancellor. In 
the great majority of cases dealt with by 
the local authorities, further work re 
mained to be done to restore the premises 
to their pre-damage condition. 
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HOME TIMBER PRODUCTION 
REORGANISATION BY DIVISIONS. 


Tue Ministry of Supply announce that, 
by arrangement with Timber Control, an 
important change in the administration of 
the Home Timber Production Department 
will be introduced on January 1, 1943. 
From that date the organisation of trade 
production in England and Wales will be 
based on the Divisions of the Home 
Timber Production Department instead of 
the areas of Timber Control. 

Trade Production officers have been 
appointed in each Division to assist and 
advise the trade on all production matters. 
These officers will take over all the work 
in connection with production hitherto 
performed by the Home Grown Assistant 
Area Officers of Timber Control, and the 
Regional Production Officers and Import 
Mill Officers of the Home Timber Produc: 
tion Department. They will have their 
headquarters at the Department’s Divi- 
sional Offices and will work in conjunction 
with Divisional Officers and in close co- 
operation with Timber Control Area 
Officers. 

On and after January 1, therefore, 
timber merchants should refer all questions 
concerning Home Grown Timber Produc- 
tion to the new Trade Production Officers 
at the Department’s Divisional offices. 
These officers will represent the Depart- 
ment in deferment cases, and all corre- 
spondence on labour, machinery and trans- 
port, clothing, round timber supplies, etc. 
(hitherto addressed to Assistant Area 
Officers of Timber Control), should be 
addressed to them. 

This change of organisation will be 
accompanied by a change in the procedure 
for licensing round timber in the log. All 
applications to acquire round timber in the 
log (excluding mining timber for propping 
and shoring underground) will be sub- 
mitted to the Trade Production officer in 
whose Division the applicant is situated, 
and not, as previously, to the Area cfficer 
of Timber Control. Applications for 
licences to sell and/or fell standing timber 
will be submitted to the Divisional officer 
in whose Division the applicant is situated. 

The arrangements outlined above will 
apply to England and Wales. 

In Scotland, applications to acquire 
round timber in the log (excluding mining 
timber for propping and shoring under- 
ground), and all correspondence on pro- 
duction matters, including labour, machi- 
nery and transport, etc., should be 
addresed to Deputy Director, H.T.P.D., 
28, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 

A list of the Divisions in England and 
Wales, with the Divisional and Trade Pro- 
duction officers, is given below :— 

Divisron 1. 

Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
morland, Durham, North Riding York- 
shire, Lancashire (Furness).—Divisional 
Officer: G. Batters. Trade Production 
Officer: J. W. Telford. Divisional Office : 
8, Lambton-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telephone : Jesmond 1017. 

Division 2. 

Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshiire (except 
small South-Eastern portion).—Divisional 
Officer: W. A. Cadman. Trade Produc- 
tion Officer: C. Venables. Divisional 
Office: School Gardens, Castle-street, 
Shrewsbury. Telephone: Shrewsbury 
4414/5. Divison 3. 

Wiltshire (southern half), Somerset, 
Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, Hants (extreme 
Western portion). — Divisional Officer : 
G. H. A. Golding. Trade Production 
Officer: J. R. Macer. Divisional Office : 
St. Just, Pennsylvania-road, Exeter. 
Telephone : Exeter 55251. 
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Division 4. 

Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Herts. 
Essex, Middlesex, London, Berks.—Divi- 
sional Officer: A. L. Felton. Trade Pro- 
duction Officer: N. E. Graydon. Divi- 
sional Office : ‘‘ Thurlton,’’ Chobham-road, 


Woking, Surrey. Telephone: Woking 
2793. 
Division 4a. 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex. — Divisional 


Trade Production 
Divisional Office : 
Tele- 


Officer: W. A. Muir. 
Officer: A. R. Finch. 
‘*The Lymes,’’ Hawkhurst, Kent. 
phone : Hawkhurst 304. 

Diviston 5. 

Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Rutland, 
Northampton, Huntingdon. — Divisional 
Officer : J. Q. Williamson. Trade Produc- 
tion Officer : A. Auchterlonie. Divisional 
Office : 3, St. Andrew’s-street, Cambridge. 
Telephone : Cambridge 4231. 

Drviston 5a. 

Yorkshire (E.R.), Yorkshire (W.R.), 
Derby, Notts, Lincoln, Leicester.—Divi- 
sional Officer : J. Macdonald. Trade Pro- 
duction Officer: G. Oates. Divisional 
Office : Vernon House, Friar-lane, Notting- 
ham. Telephone : Nottingham 41900. 

Division 6. 

Hants (except extreme Western portion), 
Isle of Wight.—Divisfonal Officer: A. H. 
Popert. Trade Production Officer: E. 


Taylor. Divisional Office: Red Lodge, 
High-street, Lyndhurst, Hants.  Tele- 
phone ; Lyndhurst 318. 

Division 7. 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire (Northern 


half), Monmouth (extreme Eastern portion), 
Hereford (small South-Eastern portion.— 
Divisional Officer: W. D. Russell. Trade 
Production Officer: F. J. Bailey. Divi- 
sional Office: Parkend House, Parkend, 
near Lydney, Glos. Telephone: Park- 
end 37. 
Division 8. 

Lancashire (excluding Furness), Cheshire, 
Anglesey, Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, 
Montgomery, Caernarvon. — Divisional 
Officer : A. H. H. Ross. Trade Production 
Officer: G. R. Jacob. Divisional Office : 
15, Bridge-street-row, Chester. Telephone: 
Chester 3770/1. 

Drvision 9. 

Carmarthen, Brecknock, 
(except extreme 
Radnor.— 


Pembroke, 
Glamorgan, Monmouth 
Eastern portion), Cardigan, 
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Divisional Officer: G. B. Ryle. Trade 
Production Officer: V. Pask. Divisional 
Office : Graham Buildings, Newport-road, 
Cardiff. Telephone : Cardiff 5264/5. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+) denotes closing 
date for applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


DECEMBER 28. 

Tamworth Fire Joint Committee.— 
Construction of static water dam. J. 
Lewis: Bleazard, M.Inst,M.&Cy.E., Con- 
sulting E., Municipal Offices. 

West Bromwich C.B.—Construction of 
22 water reserve tanks in Hy-Rib con- 
struction. B. E. and 8. Dep. £1 ls. 

DECEMBER 29, 

Manchester T.C.—Construction of sub- 
divisional control station and brick unit 
garages. City Architect. Dep. £1 ls. 

DECEMBER 31. 

Boston (Lincs) T.C. — Construction of 
six static water tanks with in-situ con- 
crete floors and precast concrete post 
and slab walls. S. 

JANUARY 2. 

Pewsey R.D.C.—Two reinforced brick 

cireular tanks. L. J. Timothy, 8. 
JANUARY 4. 

Beckenham T.C.—Erection of brick 
surface shelter, watchroom and a light 
steel 4-bay garage (supplied free) on con- 
crete foundation with concrete wash- 
down, ete. J. Dove, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
B. E. and S._ Dep. £2. 

Worcester T.C.—Preliminary builders’ 
work to convert portion of Hounds-la. 
sehool into central kitchen. City E., 22, 
Bridge-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
DECEMBER 28. 

Leeds C.T.—Interior and exterior paint- 
ing, ete., of medical superintendent’s 
house and 6 houses at Meanwood Park 
Colony. W. S. Cameron, M.Inst.C.E., 


City E. 

Morpeth R.D.C. — Painting of 138 
houses at Lynemouth. T. T. Watson, 
Sanitary Inspector. 

MATERIALS, &c. 
DECEMBER 26. 

West Riding C.C.—Road materials, etc., 

County S., County Hall, Wakefield. 
JANUARY 1. 

East Suffolk C.C.—Materials for roads. 

County S., County Hall, Ipswich. 
JANUARY 9. 

Bexley T.C.—Road materials, ete. B. E. 
and S. 

ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
DECEMBER 31. 

Merionethshire Rivers Catchment 
Board.—Construction of sea defence works 
and reconditioning of river embankments. 
R. R. Jones, Clerk to the Board, Tre- 
Merioneth. Dep. 


meivion, Talsarnau, 


£3 3s. 
ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORK 


DECEMBER 29. 
Manchester P.H.C. — Construction 
drains and septic tanks on sanatorium 
estate. City Architect. Dep. £1 1s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


DECEMBER 29. 

Glamorgan £E.C.—Teacher for Ponty- 
pridd Junior Technical School for Build- 
ing (Boys). F. E. Rees, D. of E., County 
Hall, Cardiff. 

Manchester University. — Temporary 
Assistant, Dept. of Architecture. Salary 
£400-£500. Registrar, The University, 
Manchester 13. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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Workington .......-. | 1/94 1/5 
Worksop......-+++++ | i/l0d! 1/58 
Worthing .....ccs- /9 1/44 
Wrexham .......... | 1/104! 1/S¢ 
Wroxham .......... | 1/84 | 1/4 
Wycombe .........- | 1/1 1/33 
Wymondham ...... 1/8 1/4 

Voovl. ....<- cdicanted 1 1/94 | 1/5 
otk. atidivecdons | s/t | 1/6 





* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. 
{| Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/74. 





t Plus 2d. per working day. 
Navvies and General Labourers, !/63. 

§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 

Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 

For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 558 


¢ Plasterers*2/1}. 


cre Oommen 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 











Note : Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry, The prices 


of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. . . 

s. 
Met Bard Stocks: .......ccccee bidvoecsas. See 
Second Hard Stecks .......... St gee 6 SL 
INGGED. cc cudceeiNhowsegecceesesecs 313 0 
Male Rough Stocks. occ. cccccccccccccces sr 5 
MMNMION SHACKS occ cvcvcccccccccccccess > i a 


All loaded free into lorry at the works. "The question 
of haulage is still very —- and prices must be obtained 


from job to job. In ition, re will the Levy 
under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 3s. per 1,000. 
King’s To sites 
Cross _— in W.C. 
24 in. Phorpres. Station District 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
monthly account. e ¢ s. d. 
OS Fee me dere Reswewn 4 ; & ? 
ee errr oS he aehicateé 
Single Bulinose gen eesceasewece, “MES 83 3 
seccesoucceccoees eocccce = 9 83 3 
Thites ee ietsherbenae< oneeke 3 83 3 
White Midhurst’ Best selected ‘deliveres £s. d. 
OS ene BMGT err 510 0 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) case SET @ 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) .......... 12 2 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ........... 10 9 6 


Best Stourbridge we oe (London Stns.) : _— 
0 12 0 


eeeeeeee 1} ee 


0 
ye Stat ) 

Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 38 10 0 

and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 35 10 0 

Stretcher...... 30 0 O Oneside&twoends 39 10 0 
Headers ......0. 29 10 0 Twosides&oneend 40 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 

and 44 in. Flats36 10 0 Squints...... 38 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. io 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s, extra over white. 
App Levy on Bricks. 3/-per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 
“ PHorPres ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKs. 


a 


a 
CON GAO AN OCA: 


z ~ yd. sup. .. 3 


s. d. 
r yd. ~ ages ae ee 
i” 2 11 ae 


— 


3 
” eoes 3 
CLINKER Ccnio. 

2 per yd. sup. 1 11 3° per yd. - ADs 
aw” (fe i. 4’ 9 
CRANHAM Terra COTTA. 

Size 12x 9x2" per yd. super ......... peaiene a 
Size12x9x2p a 2 
Size 12x9x3 ss m ch aeneewen ee 
3 
3 
3 
bo! 


— 


A PSO a are rrr re ebeee 
HEM! resTEAD— Keven Two Swes. 
Oe £2 ccccse Soe eS ee ud 
weex2 .... 2 it IF SF BF ones 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 
sides, 


— 


th 
STONE. 


Bata STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube 

Bren STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station.. per ft cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._,, 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G. W.R per ft. cube 47 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
MOSS ..ccccricvvecccesoses perft.cub. 4 7 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—id. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and id. beyond 30 ft. 

Horron-Woop STONE— 

_F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. 
Random blecks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 

Sawn two sides......... er reread ERP 

Sawn three or four sides ........++++ 

York STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super) ....---sseeee .-.per ft, super 

6 in. vubes two sides, ditto .... 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) ......++++- eecece 

2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (pavi 

1¢ i +" to 2 in, ditto 

Harp YorK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks r ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super) ........ weeeeee sper ft.super 

6 in. pa two sides, ditto .... 

4in. sawn two sides slabs antes 
sizes) 

3 in, ditto ditto anes 

2 in. self-faced random flags...... 1 per vd super 

CAST STONE. 

Delivered in London area in full van loa 

cube : 


H 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s 
Small section cills and copings, IIs. 


= 


eeeene 


wn we 
WwW Ww 
J “i 


—e— No 


== N AUN 
Aco “NWO 


le nate 


seeeeeeecere ~ 


° 
4 
: 
: 
rs 
° 
° 
° 
: 
: 
enw AN a 


per ft. 








SAND. 
Thames Ballast .... 10s. Od. per yd. 
Pit Ballast ........ 9s. 6d. ,, ,, | delivered 
3 eee 12s. Od. ,, ,, | 2 miles 
Washed Sand ... 13s, Od. ,, ,, pfadius 
Zin. Shingle .... 10s. 6d. ,, ,, | Paddington. 
Zin. Broken Brick = ~ 


Pan Breeze .....- ° 
CE EMENT. 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specification, 
delivered London area. €s 4. 


6 ton loads and upwards site ........ per ton 2 Il 
ge ae errr 2 14 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in Oe 10GB... + < swicéa 2.4%: 6 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site ................ 217 0 
i... — Fee eee 300 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ............ 214 6 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “‘ Blue Circle ” 

cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 

Circle” prices. 


“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2 Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots .. 4 11 
“Colorcrete”” not rapid hardening, according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in frec 
paper bags) 10 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and 


o 


MN [csncass crnokecoekentadoeestas g 3 11 0 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra .... 4 1 0 


Note.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton | 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 
Less than one ton Is. 9}d. nett each. 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within two es 
d. 


Romance ment 8 10 0 Keene’s Cement, White + 9 0 
Parian Cement 7 0 U Pink 610 0 
Cemen tone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. 


from Od, 
season na SLATES. 

First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmado: 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station 
Per 1,000 actual. 


€ «a.a4 € a ¢& 
wewid ... &S§ @ 1by10.... 24 0 0 
ety ls .cce SEIT G eS «sce BH 
22 by 11 34 2 6 16 by 10.... 2110 0 
20 by 12 33 0 0 16 by 8 16 12 6 
20 by 10 30 5S U 








MmY-RIiG is the 


answer to your 
econtering problem 





Use the reinforcing steel 
as centering for the slabs 








Ay-Rib —the 
combined centering 
and reinforcement 

SS 


Temporary bearer 
for aun 
Hy-Rib 


HY-RIB is a centering for 


concrete during construction 


HY-RIB is a reinforcement 
for the structural slab 


Over 11,000,000 square feet 
of HY-RIB combined centering 
and reinforcement has been 
used in wartime buildings 


For the guidance of Constructional Staffs 
we provide working drawings for par- 
ticular applications of Hy-Rib. 


HY-R 


COMBINED CENTERING fecagaaie 
AND REINFORCEMENT peieete 









HY-RIB SALES, 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 
EARLS COURT, 8.W.5. ‘PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 


NorTe.—Sac 
Is. 6d. 





Granite Chi pings 1 15 0 Hair per cwt. 

are charged Is. 9d. each, and a 

if returned in goed condition within three 
months, carriage paid. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 


At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


PLASTER. 
«a & £ sd. 
Coarse, Pink .... 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse.. 4 8 6 
» White .. 410 0 » Finish... 4 14 6 
i eee o 4 Ons 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Are:.. 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stonc Lime 3 1 0 
Lias Lime .... 3 7 6 ChalkLime .... 3 : 


lots at railway depot. 
TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6_tons..... Ccobentveve Per 1,000 
f.o.r, London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 


Staffordshire district ......sccccccccess 515 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto ..........0.. . oa 
rea oseees rae, 
Hip and valley tiles fHand-made ........ 014 0 
(per dozen) Machine-made ...... 013 6 
HARD WOOD. 
i INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality. Foot cube, 
oa. £ 3s. 4. 
Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot 17 0 to 10 0 
| Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ........ 21 0 wo 14 0 
| Square-edged Honduras Mahogany .......... 016 6 
| Log Cut Honduras Mahogany .......... oées Cane 
Ww ere 013 0 
Antes FEI cans caiccnwesvecveveste 012 6 
FJ PEGE “cxcincncerccckiaceesvases 013 0 
JORG TERME Wecdavedndsaceriedébvavereen 012 6 
ROM Gate donsaaetes ate ck scanacdde te cdawen 015 6 
De a eee ee ee 012 6 
AMA WRRGNGRE: 6 6 5 on sisic chen sd tgedecuce 0 38 0 
TS Skotos ceviieuncesecedas O11 0 
| SR I nn vice ctincceconccescesen 019 0 
5 EE SIE Gc ccccceccouencessete 012 6 
f COE * nviadededccgce¥aee percwt. 5 0 0 
Se re cccdccuccaveceeaneese per gallon 1 2 O 
SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINS 
Minimum. Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes, S's. @& & «.¢ 
2 in. by 3in. to4in. by llin. 43 10 0 53 0 0 


PLANED BOARDS. 


Prime CLEAR BritisH COLUMBIAN PINe. 


— 
1 in. by 11 in. 2 8. 
1 in. by 9 in. 5 tt ewe eweene ee erererereees - 6710 O 
Per square. 
s © 
1 in. plain edge flooring ......ccceseseeece 53 0 
TAPCO. so ccc cswhnceneoes Sreeetaane Te 
1 in. — and grooved ......... manned 53. (0 
ETE OI eo vsivcdevetescustivecce scce GS 
MATCHING. Per square. 
s ¢ 
BSc iv aceewesue cuvebiwasens aaenaae 37 6 
BOE: « neyipndedsceadbekeaeneued® sinaoen ee 
BOG, sch Vicewsencdusacendquaewves ceeew 55 0 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London. 
M.O. 


S.D. Biscocks, CRUTCH HEAD, POR IRON 


in -in, 
0/- 44/6 per doz. 
TOILET ps Cocks FOR IRON. 
43 in 
42/- 60/- per doz 
S.D. Stop COCKS FOR TRON. 
in. Zin. Jin. I4in. I4in. Zin. 
9/6 45/- 


81/6 195/- 272/— 453/— per doz 
Leap. 


S.D.S. ee — Two a = 





aim in this 
average prices of 











3) 4-5264 


goals compiled for 


or lowest. Quality and quantity poe Bus 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 24 per cent. cash discoup’ 


sin. Zin 1} in. 2 in, 
45/- in/6 123) 240/- 37 I "624/- per doz 
A ey Nut Boicer Screws. 
din. lin. I} in. 3} in, 2 in, 
5/6 Hs 11/- 24/- /- 36/- per doz 
Ya CroyDON BALL VALVES. 
Zin. Qin. lin. Bin. I in. 
36/- 65/— 9R/- 195/- 264/- per doz 
CAPS AND SCREWS. 
Ijin. tin. 2in. Zin. 34in. 4in. 
11/9 14/5 21/6 37/9 54/- 59/6 per do, 
Brass SLEEVES. 
lain, 2in. 3in. 34in. 4in. 
10/9 13/6 25/- 37/- 46/- per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING SCREWs 
146 Ibs. 14 x6 Ibs. 2x7 Ibs. 3X7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/— per doz. 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/ 115/- per doz, 
SoipeR.—Plumbers’, 1/5 . Tinmen's. 1/9. Blow pipe, 
2/- per Ib. 
* The intormation 


iven on this page has been 
Tae BuiLner, and is co 


list is to give, as far as possi! ¢ the 
materials, no. necessarily the highest 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 


METALS. 

Joists, GIRDERS, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted ...........0. - £23 10 0 
Plain Compound Girders ...........6+6 26 0 0 

co a er oe Gia 28 10 O 
In Roof Work ..........000.0cc0ccene 33 10 0 


Nore.—These Prices are for standard pieces and not 
special pieces of an awkward nature. 

MILD EL sie eee —To London Stations, oe ton. 
Diameter. s. d. Diameter. £ d. 
4 in. 0 0 fin. tof¢in.. 21 10 0 
3 0 O fin. to2jin.. 21 0 O 
WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works. 


Deliveries from London stock further 34 % gross. 
saa 
Tubes. Ti 
da we “3y9 re no" 
‘e A % VA 

Light weight .. Sti eer si $75 
Heavy weight 44 44 393 49} 
Galv.lightweight 40} = 385 393 484 
a heavyweight 31 293 41 


— tubulars sizes $”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.I. HALF-Rounp Guttrers—London Prices ex Works. 








per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. enas. 

1/53 1/2+ 4id. 
1/7 1/4 44d. 
1/7 1/6 64d. 
1/84 1/8 74d. 

2/04 2/0 9d. 

O.C. Gutters. 

Ra AS spon pnis.cg as ; 1/103 1/74 Sd. 
DAES chsnspowenace ’ 2/14 1/75 64d. 
SMM. cccccccccce Men 4p | 1/85 7rd. 
MEADE do 000002000000 2/2: 1/1lg = 84. 
DO dhenscacvcescses 2/83 2/3 104d. 

RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 


Stock angles, 
2 


Zim, .scsees pawases 2/23 1/53 /2 
MRS sSomtaepive Movin» 2/3} 1/84 2/74 
Lee rer zat 2/14 3/2 
DOOD, sssneces ec eche 3/2 2/64 3/73 
4in.  ccsee. eocccess 3/84 3/04 4/5 


NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Pipes—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
De; 2-Cidk ga ewiss.609,0 3/94 2/7k 3/2 
BRO Sebceopnsse 5e9 /5 2/105 ath 
RRS /9 3/2 4/84 
EU. aacharast-es-ces 4/105 3/11, 5/53 
WE” ccoscennsteces 5/34 4/5 6/33 
L.C.C, Coated DRAIN PIPE. 

pe. Bends. Branches. 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 5/5 6/3 9/11 
cwt. qr. Ibs. 
2 ge ay SR 7/11 7/1 12/6 
Sin. 1 ; a 9/7 12/9 19/3 
6in. 2 Race 5 11/5 14/8 25/6 


Gaskin, 15] per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in ee. 


£ d. 
Iron.—St’ fordshire Crown, Merchant ry, 18 7 6 
IRON.—Statfordshire Marked wore 19 7 6 
Mild Steel Bars 
Mild Steel Hoops 









Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 


ann 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 
ALL NeTT. 

METAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 

plete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 

pom delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. 


per foot super. 
PAINTS, &c. 


-. per gallon 


Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per cwt. 
Genuine White Lead Paint, 14 |b. ~— a 


ne LOOM 
= 


— 


Genuine Red Lea 
Linseed Oil Putty “(Kegs extra) . 
Size, XD quality ..........+.+- fkn. 

Ti pentine substitute can be obtained and p 
acco to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


SNOWCEM CEMENT PAINT .... per cwt. 
G.M.C. CAMOUFLAGE PAINT ...-++ oo» 


” 
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THE BUILDER 





December 25 1942 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from October 1. 


Every endeavour 


is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 











Grade Classification A Al Bi A3 B Bl 

Craftsmen...... 1/114 1/1 1/104 1/10 1/94 1/9 . 

Labourers .... 1/6 1/5 1/54 1/5 1/44 1/44 
Aberdeen ........:. A Dumfriesshire ...... A2 PRMOIIIB 6 0 o's's'4's's's's!o% ms Perthshire ..........A2 
AICTE a castvices A PIOMOS oo vcaiessayes A ae Al Peterhead .......... Al 
RE ER Bs B DBOOR vcidsecincees A Kincardineshire ...... A2 | Renfrewshire ...... A 
Berwickshire ........ Ad» see Bless oss e000 A Kinross-shire ........ A | Rothesay .:........ A 
Bridge of Allan ...... A East Lothian ........ A Lanarkshire ........ A Roxburghshire -A2 
Broughty Ferry ...... A Edinburgh .......... A Midlothian ........ A yma Ree ceed * 
Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire ............ A_ | Monifieth .......... hei @ Mee Gti , 
EOE 5162 isha onin'e A Forfarshire ........ A2 Moray and Nairn ....B Stirlingshire ......A 
Dunblane .......... A Glasgow ead in ee eee A Stornoway ..... cool 
Dumbartonshire A Greenock — CE assis ye TOES. cwesscccee y 
Duniflies.....ccccdees Al Te, ae: eis eee West Lothian ceccse 





*This town has its own rates : 
but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 


A 
Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, ¢ ped 1/84 ; li 1/9 ; 


Plasterers, it, 
Painters, 1/84 and Labcurers, 1/4 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 556, 








VARNISHES, &c. 

Per gallon. 
s. d 
16 
18 


Oak Varnish . . Outside 
Fine do. ee 
Fine Copal.... 
Pale Copal . 
Pale Opal Carriage 
do. do.... 
Floor Varnish 
Fine Pale Pa 
Fine Copal Son. 
Fine Copal Flatting 
Hard Drying Oak . 
Fine Hard Drying Oak 
Fine Copal Varnish . 
Pale do. ee 










_ 
NK ONSOOLANO 





SCOSCCOCCOR SR Re ee em mmm moO 
ocooconcoananoancoocoocoecocoeco 





Best do. ra 4 
Best Japan Gold Size ee 14 
Best Black Japan . - 12 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 14 
DOIG DIRK 0. occ ccisccccsctccccneses 9 
PI, Seer di did ceeds octeceee di 16 
Re TRIM iano wivcccccecscoccsce 17 
French and Brush Polish.............+++++ 14 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............+-- ll 
Cuirass Black Enamel .............sseeeeess 09 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London. 3s. 
Leap.—Shect, English, * Ib. and up ........ 38 0 0 
Pipe in coils a 38 10 0 
Soil pipe 4210 0 
ERT CP REET LE 4710 0 


extra, 


20/- per. ton : 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt, and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


Nore.—Country delivery, 











Old lead, ex Lond 
ea ex London pe 
at Mills... cscccee ton vel ~~ 
The of 
Hall-Mark Craftsmanship 


Specify 


AYGEE 
Metal 
“Windows 
the 
Nulti ucpose 


Coatdineht 


AYGEE LTD ¢ Metal Window Manufacturers 
and Light Steel Constructional Engineers 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
Telephone: Waterloo 6314 (6 lines) 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDING 


CLYDEBANK. — T.C. to proceed with 
erection of one block of prefabricated 
houses, comprising two three-apartment 
and two four-apartment houses. Housing 
Sub-Committee to submit proposal te 
Department of Health for Scotland. 


‘* A Handbook of Empire Timbers.” 

The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has been informed by H.M. 
Stationery Office that copies of the 1939 
edition of their ‘‘ Handbook of Empire 
Timbers ’’? have now become available and 
may be obtained from their Sales Offices 
at 3s. 6d. (or 3s. 9d. post free) per copy. 
The Handbook contains general descrip- 
tions of a large number of Empire timbers, 
their strength, seasoning and other pro- 
perties, working qualities and uses. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. =m 


18 oz. 





ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 






Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, $ im. ... 2... ce veccsscvcccss aces 53d. 
Rough cast double rolled, fe in. ........e sees 64d. 
Rough cast double rolled, $ in. .........-..55++ 64d. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, en oe 63d. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......... 94d. 
Rolled Sheet ....ccccccccccccccccctssvesscsee 6d. 
Reeded, yy" Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron ie 

R 5 | RPO ae ea 
Rolled plate is is the same price as rough cast double —_ 
er ft. 
s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 4 es thick .........eeee cence eee O 9% 
Wire Cast, 4 in. thick .........ee esses eeeeeees 0 9% 
Georgian Wired Cast ...........seeeeeeeeeees 0 10 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 oe. do Uhewed 2 6 
» ae MMM cee is eB ele Cue We dew Oa 4 0 
m4 Cast, & in. “thick . . 010 
” »  ¥e_in. thick. .10 
4 in. thick ... 
Non “Actinic ‘Glass, i in. thick . oe 
” ” ” % in. thick — 
je ie nts Sim. Chick ..ccccccvee ; i 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about 5% in. thick— s «& 
De FT Sac in i> 69,650 tints cr cagecnnere< 5 0 
per TO, BONE nv icecasceversssupanecee 7 6 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. .........- 2 0 
Cathedral “‘ Vita ” Glass : 
+ oe WE, sinc os 60 540430 ntnhe caesar ; H 
& in’ Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass 120522011: 3 6 
GLASS BRICKS. ‘. 
P.B. 1—8 in. x 4 in. X 3{ in. 2 9each nett 
P.B. 2—53in. x 5}in. X 3g in. 2 6 ” 
P.B. 3—73 in. x 7d in. X 3gin. 3 6 a 
P.B. 32—73 in. X 7} in. X 3gin. .. 3 6 ” 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
a Se Re rere oo ene ree 4 6 each nett 
2 ie ere 4 8 eee ee 6 0 ~ 
BE 52 heh ei een ed ic ansens 6 0 ” 
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December 25 1942 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


PROVINCIAL 

Berwick.—N.F.S. to erect recreation 
room, etc. 

Bromsgrove.—U.D.C. accepted tender, at 
£1,131, of William Weaver, Litd., The 
Strand, Bromsgrove, for erection of four 
static water tanks.—U.D.C. approved 
plans for extensions to fire station and 
extension of control room at Rubery. 

Eccles.—T.C. approved plans__ for 
“ pblacking out’ Ebenezer B.R. at Patri- 
croft. 

Halifax. — T.C. propose adaptation of 
buildings at Paddock for mortuary. | 

Hull.—T.C. to instal electric lighting 
and heating in school shelters, at £1,407. 

Maltby U.D.C. placed contract with D. 
Dunk, Lilian-st., Rotherham, at £871 for 
conerete work for foundations, bases and 
water joints for erection of seven water 
tanks. 

Menai Bridge.—U.D.C. propose exten- 
sions to fire station. Plans by W. Owen, 
S., Dale-st. 

Middlesbrough. — Plans approved for 
shelter for Crossley & Sons. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—T.C. to construct 
tank of brick and reinforcement. Plans 
by Cecil Parr, City E. : 
“Oldham, — T.C. propose conversion of 
premises at Mumps into hostel. | 

Rochdale C.B. placed contract with the 
Moston Brick and Building Co., Ltd., 
Kenyon-la., Moston, Manchester, for re- 
construction of roof to messroom at 
cleansing station. , 

Runcorn.—U.D.C. propose _ installing 
heating apparatus in 70-80 public shelters. 

Swinton and Pendlebury.—T.C. propose 
strengthening additional communal 
domestic shelters. 

Wakefield.—T.C. accepted tender of H. 
Hainsworth (Wakefield), Ltd., New Mills, 
Wakefield, for construction of three re- 
inforced concrete and brickwork supple- 
mentary water basins. 

York. — T.C. propose temporary mor- 
tuary, at £260. Plans by C. J. Minter, 
C.E 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Accrington, — T.C. propose erection of 
passenger ’bus shelters at Peel-st. and 
St. James’s-st. } 

Coventry. — E.C. propose erection of 
eight prefabricated buildings at Keresley 
for senior school. : 

Croydon.—E.C. propose erection of pre- 
fabricated hut on New Addington school 
site, at £3,000. . 

Darlington.—Plans approved for nur- 
sery at Corporation-rd., for T.C.; plans 
to be prepared by B.E. for nursery at 
Nestfield-st.; J. Tidyman, Durham-rd., 
proposes bakery. 

Eccles.—T.C. approved rest room for 
D. Owen & Sons (Monton), Ltd. 

Huntingdonshire.—C.C. approved im- 
provements to police properties, at £400, 
for Standing Joint Committee. 

Isle of Ely.—C.C. propose conversion, of 
premises at lLynn-rd., Wisbech, for 
County maternity home. q 2 

Leigh.—South neashire Rivers Catch- 
ment Board (R. W. Eaton, ‘engineer, 
Central-bldgs., North John-st., Liverpool 
2) propose pumping station. 

Malton.—R.D.C. propose *bus shelters. 

Manchester.—T.C. propose erection of 
day nursery at Metcalfe-st., Miles Platt- 
ing, at £2,300. ; 

Manchester.—T.C. approved : Office and 
garage. F. W. Churchard, architect, 3, 
Clovelly-dr., Hillside, Knutsford, 
Cheshire; conversion of premises, P. 
Cummings (F.), architect, 3, Appleby 
Lodge, Wilmslow-rd., Rusholme. 

Middlesbrough.—T.C. to convert build- 
ings at Hemlington Emergency hospital 
into doctor’s residence, at £200. Plans by 
C. Gorman, B.E.—T. Crawford, Borough- 
td., Middlesbrough, prepared plans for 
alterations and additions to premises. 

Middleton.—T.C. propose conversion of 
premises into day nursery; Managers of 
Thornham C.E. schools propose altera- 
tions. 
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Newton-le-Willows. — U.D.C. propose 
day nursery at Patterson-st., Earlstown. 

Salford.—T.C. propose day nursery at 
Great Cheetham-st. recreation ground, 
Broughton. 

Stockport.—T.C. propose day nursery at 
Belmont-st.—T.C approved _ structural 
alterations to buildings at Buxton-rd., for 
Stockport Great Moor Co-operative 
Society, Lid., 353, Buxton-rd., Great 
Moor. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—T.C. to erect nursery 
at Durham-rd. cemetery. Plans by A. S. 
Knolles, B.E. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — T.C. propose day 
nursery at Flash-lane recreation ground, 
Trent Vale. 

Swinton and Pendlebury.—T.C. propose 
alterations to Cromwell-rd. Infants’ 
school for nursery class.—E.C. propose 
improvements to assembly hall at 
Clifton school. 

Wellingborough.—R.D.C. propose com- 
pletion of houses in course of erection at 
Grendon, by direct labour. Plans by 
H. W. Sheffield, 8S. 

West Hartlepool.—T.C. to proceed with 
plan for extending Howbeck Institution 
by provision of huts, at £1,700. Plans by 
F. Durkin, B.E. 

York.—T.C. propase hostel at Water 
End. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Boston.—R.D.C. received M. of F. 
approval to B.R. at Swineshead, at £1,477. 

Darwen.—T.C. propose conversion of 
central Methodist schools into B.R. 

Durham. — G. T. Brown, Faweett-st., 
Sunderland, is architect for miners’ 
canteens. 

Eccles.—T.C. propose B.R. at Westwood 
Park school, Winton. 

Halesowen.—Worcestershire E.C. pro- 
pose school canteens at Lapal, Hales- 
owen and Cradley. 

Hendon.—B.C. propose B.R. at Cress- 
ingham-rd., at £2,800, and B.R. at 
Hartley-av. 

Leigh.—T.C. received approval of M. of 
F. for B.R., at £3,211. 

Skelmersdale.—District E.C. propose 
school feeding centres for all schools in 
the area. 
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Swansea.—C.B. approved B.R. at Park- 
st., at £1,400. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved: Canteen 
for Henry Diaper & Co. 

West Hartlepool.—B.E. prepared plans 
for B.R. at York-rd. and Pease-st. 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.’’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionully accepted. 

~ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted eubject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Barrow-in-Furness.—Erection of sub- 
station, for T.C.: *Rainey Bros., Ltd., 
£692. 


Bath.—Conversion of Royal Hotel into 
billeting offices and flats, for T.C.: 
*Amery & Sons, Ltd., £760. 

Berwick.—For extending retort house: 
*Standard Furnace and Setting Co., Ltd. 

Durham. — Canteen at Morrison Pit, 
Stanley: *R. C. Williamson, Strathmore- 
rd., Rowlands Gill, Co. Durham; canteen 
at Dawdon: *W. G. Tomlin, Marl- 
borough-st., Seaham, Co. Durham. 

Hull.—Alterations and additions to 
Reighton Hall, for T.C.: *Jaram & Son, 
Scarborough, £349 (subject .o M.H. 
approval). 

Lancashire.—Works for E.C.: Altera- 
tions for provision of feeding centres at 
schools, Searisbrick: *Wm. Fyles & Son; 
Prestwich and Sedgley Park: *A. Brad- 
shaw, Ltd., 448, Bury New-rd., Prestwich; 
Whitefield: *W. Partington, 65, Radcliffe 
New-rd., Whitefield; The Heys, Prest- 
wich: *F. M. & H. Nuttall, Ltd., 178, 
Bury New-rd., Whitefield; Whitefield 
Junior: *F. Dalton, 1, Devon-ave., White- 
field; Waterloo Christchurch C.E.: *N. 
Gill, 2, High-st., Droylsden; Prestwich St. 
Hilda’s: *A. E. Pimlott, 183, Bury Old- 
rd., Heaton Park, Manchester; Prestwich 
R.C.: *J. J. Roche, 2, Mellor-st., Prest- 
wich; Waterloo Council: *Z. Pike & 
Sons, Guide-la., Hooley Hill, Audenshaw; 
additions to Knowsley school: *T. Win- 
stanley, ‘‘ Woodlands,” Rainford, St. 
Helens, Lancs. 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C.: Exten- 
sions to mortuary at Fylde Institution, 
Kirkham. L. Evans, County Architect, 
County Offices, Preston: *R. Wright, 
Kirkham, nr. Preston, £200. 

London ( Ministry of Works).—Works 
contracts placed by Ministry of Works 
and Planning during week ending Decem- 
ber 17:— 

Berks: Htg. and H.W.S., A. Scull and 
Son, Ltd., Princes-bldgs., Bristol. 

Bucks: Building work, H. J. and A. 
Wright, High-st., Gt. Missenden. 

Ches: Building work, Greenwood Bros. 
(Bldrs.), Ltd., Liverpool. 

Dorsetshire: Building work, Kirk and 
Kirk, Ltd., Putney; Stewart and Partners, 
105, Baker-st., W.1. 

Glamorganshire: Electrical work, E. 
Dyne and Co., Ltd., Town Hall-chbrs., 
Catford, S.E.6. 

Norfolk: Electrical work, Rashleigh 
Phipps and Co., Ltd., 2, Hanover-sq., 
London, W.1; htg. and H.W.S., Z. D. 
Berry and Sons, Ltd., Palace-chbrs., 
Silver-st., Doncaster; building work, Gee 
Walker and Slater, Bletchley, Bucks. 

Oxfordshire: Building work, Parker 
Construction Co., Ltd., 3/5, Thames-st., 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Staffs : —— work, J. R. Deacon, 
Ltd., Lichfield; Sambrook Bros., Ltd., 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Sussex : Building work, Hoad and Tay- 
lar, Market-sq., Horsham. 

Wilts: Building work, Wilson Lovatt 
and Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton; John 
Knox (Bristol), Ltd., Coronation-rd., 
Bristol; htg. and H.W.S., The Brightside 
Foundry and Eng. Co., Ltd., 39, Victoria- 
st., London, 8.W.1. 
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London (War Dept.).—Works contracts  cres., Gosforth, Newecastle-on-Tyne; can- 
placed by War Dept., for week ended teen at Choppington B. colliery: *J. 














December 12 :— Jackson & Son, Corporation-st., New- 
Cumberland : Hutting (erection), castle-on-Tyne; canteen at Hort n 
Thomas Armstrong, Ltd., Cockermouth. Grange colliery: *R. Carse & Sons, 
Yorks: Miscellaneous work, J. Roxby Oldgate, Morpeth. 
Surtees, Ltd., Blackhill, Co. Durham; Rochdale C.B.—(1) Adaptation of pre- 
A. E. Wright, London, E.10, and Cat: mises as traffic office, etc.; (2) provision 
terick Camp, Yorks. of metal windows and glazing to bus 
Ches: Hutting (erection), The Peak shelter for C.B. S. H. Morgan, 
Construction Co., Ltd., Birkenhead; heat- M.Inst.C.E., B.S. (1)* The Moston Brick 
NITE FOR STRENGTH ing ee J. Hickey and Sons, Ltd., Rich- and Building Co., Ltd., Keny — Mos- 
mond, Surrey. ton, Manchester, 10. (2)* H. attersall, 
U Warwickshire and _ Staffs: Miscel- Ltd., Spotland Bridge, Rochdale. 
laneous work, K. B. Benfield and Co., Rochdale. —Adaptation of premises at 
Ltd., Coventry; Breeze and Burdett, Ltd., Birch Hill hospital for pathological *ser- 
Coventry; The Bunting Construction vices for C.B. 8. H. Morgan, M.Inst.C.k. 
o., Ltd., London, 8.W.1. B.S. *Schofield and Wopitindeet: Oldham. 
a N R O a N O W Shropshire: Hutting (erection), Hol- rd., Rochdale. 
land & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., Lon- Runcorn.—Conversion of buildings at 
don, 8.W.1, Stockton Heath for B.R., for R.D.C.: 
= O R 194 3 Northamptonshire: Hutting (erection), *A. J. King, 8., Council Offices, Castle 
H. Holloway and Sons, Northampton. Park, Frodsham via Warrington. 
Monmouthshire : Hutting (erection), TT 
Davies and Davies, Cardiff. Gas and Design of Dwellings. 
Beds: Miscellaneous works, Luton The British Gas Federation has sub- 


Building Co., Ltd., Luton. 
Essex : Miscellaneous work, Adams 
and Mortimer, Witham, Essex. 


mitted a report to the Design of Dwell- 
ings Sub-Committee of the Central Hous- 


Kent: Huitting (erection), Bunting ing Advisory Committee of the Ministry 
Construction Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1. of Health upon the contribution the gas 
Somerset : Huitting (erection), Benson industry is preparing to make to the im- 
Bros. (Bristol), Ltd., Bristol. prov ement of housing conditions after the 
Hampshire : Miscellaneous work, war. The report states that careful 


Brazier and Son, Ltd., Southampton; - Se Sa a 
roadwork, W. F. Rees, Ltd. Londén planning of the services .and appliances 
j , * intended for fuel supply is of major im- 


8.W.1. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, Hoad and portance in building design, and that they 
Taylor, Ltd., Horsham; Bartley and _ believe that every home built after this 
Ward, Ltd., Crawley; Z. Peskett and war can be provided with smokeless heat- 
Sons, Ltd., Angmering; T. J. Braybon  jng, hot water on tap, thermostatically 


vey me Brighton; Eames and Calverley, ¢ontrolled cooking and refrigeration for 
Snead Patching and Co., Ltd., — g5oq storage, and that these services can 
amen Roadwork, Reed and Mallik, be provided without disproportionate 
Ltd., Salisbury. : increase in initial costs and at running 

| J 


Manchester.—Conversion of premises costs favourable to the tenants. 
for canteen and pump house. Drury & 
Biase beeguecsnueccctueceuncunwccnraspenecsst 


Gomersall, architects, Imperial-bldgs., 
Oxford-rd., Chorlton-on-Medlock : *P, MOSPITAL & SC tle) § S VES 


cieanetiineianiaie 




















es Ltd., 15, Park-st., Swinton, Man- Se ee 
: chester. 
Membership 1,700 Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Provision of emer- WRIGHTS IMPROVED AND ALSO 
ny axtte at Gite Bionpital tos Sateo chon ane? PATENT WARM AIR 
37 Area Offices SAOOy CEM Be UST: Meeereee Sn eee VENTILATING PATTERNS . 
tious Diseases, for City Council: *E. oe conngubeneeial Sevccecensanncsen 
Thompson, 12, Grey-st., Newcastle-on- - 
Tyne, £155. 
Newcastle-on- -Tyne.—Repairs to river 
wall, for City Council: *Direct labour, 


SUBSCRIPTION £3 . 3. “ er ae —Canteen at Bemer- HARDWOOD 


sund colliery: *T. E. Ridley, 7, Moor- 
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Patent 


‘Phone or write: CTT Boyle’s » “Air-Pump” Ventilator STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


23, Compton Terrace, Upper Street, N.1 OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
’ ROBERT BOYLE & SON, ; 
CAN. 2041/2/3. Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 5.W.18 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
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CATERING -oxsutt KM. CONTRACTORS 5, pean st, tonpon, ws 
Telephone: GERrard 4711-12 














TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LID. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and Branches throughout the country 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 'Grams: ‘“‘Taywood, Southall.” 


























